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PREFACE. 


The  following  articles  were  originally  written  for  publication  in  the 
Charleston  Standard,  but  as  the  e.ubject  is  important  and  as  they  have 
attracted  some  little  attention,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  re  print 
them  in  a  more  connected  form.  In  doing  so,  we  have  made  such 
alterations  and  corrections  as  were  necessary  to  a  clearer  expression  of 
our  views. 

Our  motive  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject  was  in  the  fact  that 
the  condition  and  capabilities  of  society  at  the  South  are  in  the  way  of 
being  much  misunderstood.  They  are  seldom  seen  except  through  the 
preconceptions  of  a  foreign  sentiment ;  there  is  always,  therefore,  the 
inclination  to  underrate  them.  This  inclination  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  slavery  coexists  at  the  South  with  an  inferiority  in 
points  of  industrial  achievement,  and  the.  two  together  have  been 
regarded  as  the  cause  and  consequence ;  and  as  there  has  been  an  indis- 
position even  among  Southern  men  to  institute  a  comparison  with  states 
of  free  society,  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  acquiesce  in  the 
hopelessness  of  our  own  peculiar  forms  of  social  constitution.  But 
when  we  "resolutely  chase  the  mirage  backward"  we  find  it  fade  from 
a  prospect  of  exceeding  promise.  Allowing  for  the  force  of  accidental 
causes,  we  are  not  behind  the  North  in  any  department  of  material 
progress  ;  there  is  a  peace  and  a  repose  in  our  social  system  which  is 
not  enjoyed  by  any  other  people,  and  it  is  directed  by  the  most  cultivated 
intelligence  and  is  tempered  and  controled  by  a  singularly  elevated 
spirit  of  morality. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  slavery  is  in  fact  the  germ  of  a  living  and  an  enduring  form  of 
society,  and  as  we  are  assured  that  at  some  time  or  other  its  physical 
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energies  will  bo  necessary  to  protect  its  existence,  we  have  thought  it 
eminently  proper  to  consider  what  are  our  capabilities  in  this  regard ; 
and  first,  to  determine  our  competency  to  the  trusts  and  responsibilities 
of  political  independence. 

Our  views  upon  some  of  the  questions  raised  in  this  investigation  are 
given  below.  They  have  been  thrown  off  hastily  and  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  but  they  may  lead  the  minds  of  others  to  a  subject  which  it 
is  exceedingly  important  to  consider,  and  effecting  this  they  will  have 
accomplished  all  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  hope  from  such 
ephemeral  productions. 


THE 


YALUE  OF  THE  UMON  TO  THE  SOUTH. 


THE    SUFFICIENCY    OF    THE  SOUTH    FOR    AN   INDEPENDENT    GOVEKNMENT. 

NO.  I. 

We  noticed  in  our  issue  of  yesterday,  the  recent  disturbances  whicli 
have  occurred  in  Kansas  Territory,  and  the  claim  of  Governor  Eeeder, 
that  the  other  States  of  the  Union  shall  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
set  Missouri  right  upon  the  subject.  We  also  noticed  the  resolutions 
lately  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  effect  that 
the  powers  of  that  State  should  be  tendered  to  the  General  Government 
for  this  purpose ;  and  in  view  of  these  proceedings  we  expressed  the 
conviction  that,  while  we  are  solicitous  for  peace,  we  are  yet  prepared  for 
the  collision,  and  if  forced  to  the  alternative,  can  assume  and  preserve 
an  attitude  of  political  independence. 

That  any  thing  of  serious  import  will  result  from  these  assumptions, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  free 
States  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  a  very  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States— that  they  have  thus  the 
power  to  legislate  upon  our  institutions— that  they  have  declared  their 
purpose  to  emloy  it — that  aggression  is  constantly  becoming  bolder  and 
bolder  in  its  views, — that  the  fear  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  becom- 
ing less  and  less  regarded— that  men  of  character  are  being  set  aside  for 
less  scrupulous  instruments — that  even  these  are  set  aside  again  when  they 
shrink  from  the  crisis  of  aggression — that  through  all  the  Northern  States 
in  late  elections,  there  has  been  a  constant  triumph  of  men  most  pledged 
to  act  against  the  South— that  men  so  constituted  and  so  forced  to  out- 
rage, by  an  inexorable  power  behind  them,  have  to  be  met  in  Con- 
gress during  the  coming  winter,  when  the  dearest  rights  and  interests 
of  the  South  will  be  subject  to  their  determination,  and  it  becomes  us, 
therefore,  in  sober  earnest  to  look  aggression  firmly  in  the  face,  and  if  it 
is  notour  purpose  so  submit,  to  determine  now  the  means  and  costs  of 
its  resistance. 

That  there  are  many  at  the  North  solicitous  to  hold  in  check  the  mix- 
ed and  maddened  elements,  there  is  little  question,  but  they  are  not 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  effort.  They  believe  that  we  are 
comparatively  sober — that  we  have  much  to  lose  by  a  dissolution  of 
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the  Union — and  tLat  we  will  be  contented  to  resist  the  pressure,  or  will 
seize  aggression  by  the  throat  and  roll  it  back,  and  feeling  relieved  from 
further  responsibility  by  disaffirming  the  purposes  of  tbe  abolition  party, 
they  leave  to  us  the  taskof  confining  its  action  within  solitary  limits  and 
of  preserving  the  structure  and  fortunes  of  the  republic. 

Nor  is  the  trust  unwarranted  by  the  facts  of  our  experience.  With 
nothing  to  ask  from  associated  States  but  peace  and  the  poor  privilege 
of  seeking  our  own  welfare  by  the  lights  of  our  own  intelligence,  our 
■whole  history  has  been  of  one  continued  struggle  for  the  preservation 
of  our  simple  rights.  To  encroachments  we  have  opposed  resistance. 
To  abuse  forbearance,  by  efforts  to  disturb  our  institutions  we  have 
been  angered  to  no  act  of  retaliation,  and  there  is  cause  for  the  assurance 
therefore,  that  for  further  outrage  there  will  be  further  toleration  ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  fjrbearance  can  continue.  It  is  to  be 
questioned  whether  the  unbridled  spirits  of  the  North  will  accord  to  us  the 
privilege  of  submission  even, and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether,  when  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  our  true  position — when  convinced  that  the  struggle  must 
continue,  and  when  conscious  that  we  have  higher  trusts  than  those  of 
merely  battling  for  existence,  we  will  not  find  it  to  be  the  dictate  of 
sober  judgment  to  break  the  bond  and  stand  before  the  world  in  an  at- 
titude of  political  independence. 

In  view  of  such  contingencies,  it  is  the  precept  of  simple  prudence  to 

look  into  the  circumstances  of  that  condition,  and  supposing  a  severance 
of  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  other  sections  of  this  country,  and  standing 
in  contemplation  an  integral  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  to 
realize  if  possible  the  just  responsibilities  of  that  position.  There  is,  we 
know,  a  repugnance  to  such  discussion,  but  if  it  be  proper  to  do  industri- 
ously what  we  do  at  all,  and  if  it  be  probable  that  we  must  act  upon 
contingencies  about  to  be  presented  in  an  organized  political  capacit}', 
it  is  eminently  proper  to  estimate  cur  capabilities  for  such  condition; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  it  is  not  beyond  our  reach — that  it  will  present  no 
insuperable  difliculties,  and  that  we  can  not  only  assume  the  attitude, 
but  can  stand  with  every  assurance  of  permanence,  prosperity  and  pow- 
er, there  can  be  no  merit  or  magnanimity  in  shrinking  from  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact. 

The  first  question  of  considerable  moment  at  the  outset  of  this  inves- 
tigation, is  as  to  our  ability  to  meet  the  charges  of  a  seperate  govern- 
ment, and  to  this  we  would  direct  attention. 

By  rfference  to  statistics  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  this  nrticle,  it  will 
appear  that  the  exports  which  are  the  exclusive  products  of  the  Southern 
States,  amount  to  the  sum  of  8111,000,000.     That  of  exclusive  pro- 
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ducts  of  the  North,  the  exports  amount  to  only  about  $33,000,000. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  contribute  to  the  foreiu'n  commerce  of  the 
country,  in  proportion  as  111  is  to  33.  Our  receipts  from  imports, 
therefore,  will  be  in  the  same  proportion,  and  we  will  have  it  in  our  pow- 
er to  realize  more  than  three  times  as  much,  from  impost  duties  upon 
our  foreign  commerce,  as  can  possibly  come  to  the  exchequer  of  the 
North. 

Nor  is  this  all.     In  addition  to  the  1111,000,000  which  the  South 
exclusively  contributes  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  there  is 
also  a  vast  amount  which  she  sends  in  exchange  for  products  of  the 
North.    For  shoes,  hats,  canes,  clothes,  buttons,  knives,  and  a  thousand 
forms  of  manufactured  fabric,  we  send  of  cotton,  rice,    tobacco,   naval 
stores,  &c.  to  the  value  of  almost  as  much  as  $111,000,000  more.     In 
the  condition  of  a  foreign  State  with  respect  to  the  North,  as  well  as  with 
respect  to  Europe,  the  returns  for  these  commodities  would  also  share  in 
the  impost    duty  upon    foreign  fabrics,  and  we  would  derive  a  revenue 
therefore,  not  only  from  the  imports   in  exchange  for  the  $111,000,000 
already  sent  abroad,  but  upon  those  in  exchange  for  near  about  the  same 
amount  sent  to  the  North.    We  will  suppose,  however,  that  in  addition 
to  our  present  exports    to    foreign  countries  we   would  send  but  sixty 
millions  to  the  North.     Without  accounting   for   the   increased  value 
of  imports  over  exports,  the  returns  from  every  section,  would  amount 
to  $171,000,000.  Upon  this  an  impost  duty  of  only  ten  per  cent  would 
give  us  sev'enteen   million    dollars  per  annum.     A  sum  exceeding  by 
$4,000,000  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  United  States  in  1830,    and 
which   must  therefore  be  amply  sufficient    for  the  requirements  of  an 
economical  government.     If  not,  however ;  if  influenced  by  a  disposition 
to  make  political  display  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  increasing  it.     This  sum  of  $1*7,000,000  results  from  an  im- 
post duty  of  only  ten  per  cent.     Upon  most  articles  consumed  at  the 
South,  the  impost  duty  is  now  thirty  per  cent,  and  it  would  be  possible, 
therefore,  to  make  addition  to  the  revenue  of  our  country  in  perfect  con- 
sistence with  an  immense  reduction  upon  our  present  charges  in  support 
of  government.  *. 

Considering  it  reasonably  certain,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  realizing  from  a  duty  upon  imposts  alone  the  sums  necessary 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  our  government,  there  are  other  facts  to  be 
regarded.  At  present  the  manufacturer  at -the  North  sends  his  fabrics 
to  us  free  of  impost  duty.  His  competitorsin  Europe  are  charged  with 
an  impost  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  Northern  manufacturer  comes 
to  our  market,  therefore,  with  every  possible  advantage,  and  little  effort 
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is  necessary  to  sustain  his  establishment  at  the  North  and  monopoh'se  the 
trade.  When,  however,  our  relations  shall  have  been  so  changed  as  that 
not  only  will  he  not  find  foreign  fabrics  charged  in  our  market  with  thirty 
per  cent,,  but  will  himself  be  under  the  necessity  of  paying  the  same 
percentage  that  others  pay  for  the  privilege  of  entrance,  he  will  be  able 
to  monopolise  no  longer.  Without  the  custom  of  the  South  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  he  can  sustain  his  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
defeated  of  this  ability  he  will  have  to  yield  to  the  superior  advantages 
of  works  established  on  our  own  soil,  or  he  must  bring  his  capital  and 
labor  here,  and  re-comraencing  his  enterprises,  must  contribute  his 
wealth  and  energy  to  sustain  the  institution  and  swell  the  prosperity 
and  greatness  of  our  Southern  country. 

This  state  of  facts  would  naturally  result  upon  the  supposition  even 
that  impost  duties  at  the  North  would  be  sufficient  to  support  their 
government ;  but  this  is  questionable.  Upon  the  return  commodities 
of  833,000,000  worth  of  exports  a  rate  of  imposts  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain their  government  would  amount  to  an  exclusion,  and  it  is  almost 
certain,  therefore,  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  resort  to  direct  taxa- 
tion. This  would  impose  a  heavier  burthen  still  upon  every  species  of 
productive  industry,  and  their  trades  deprived  of  present  protection 
and  charged  besides  with  taxes,  would  the  more  certainly  fail  of  the 
ability  to  reach  our  markets,  and  would  the  more  certainly  give  place 
to  enterprises  established  at  the  South. 

Nor  is  this  all.  With  a  horizontal  duty  upon  all  imposts  it  would 
bo  impossible  for  foreign  products  to  come  to  us  by  way  of  the 
cities  of  the  North.  To  be  entered  there  they  must  pay  an  impost 
duty  to  sustain  that  government.  To  come  to  us  again  they  must  pay 
an  impost  duty  to  sustain  our  own.  And  it  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  by  such  circuitous  approach  they  can  compete  with  goods  which 
come  to  us  direct.  At  the  South,  therefore,  must  spring  up  the 
importing  cities  for  the  South.  The  cities  of  the  South,  from  which 
the  exports  of  the  continent  will  go  abroad,  must  stand  with  metro- 
politain  splendor  in  the  sight  of  foreign  States.  It  is  here  that 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  North  will  seek  employment.  It  is  here 
that  they  will  find  their  home  and  by  the  simple  act  of  assuming  the 
functions  of  political  sovereignty  the  States  of  the  South  will  enter  upon 
a  career  of  greatness,  of  which,  under  present  circumstances,  their  is 
scarcely  the  remotest  probability. 

In  addition  to  all  this  it  will  be  remembered  that  upon  the  imports 
of  the  South  there  is  at  present  paid  an  impost  duty  averaging  but  little 
less  than  thirty  per  cent.;  that  this  yields  a  yearly  revenue  of  little  less 
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than  $50,000,000.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  South  shares 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  general  government  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  to  four;  perhaps,  in  matters  of  a  local  nature,  even  this  pro- 
portion is  too  great.  The  coast  survey  has  been  nearly  completed  at 
the  North,  while  it  is  but  commenced  at  the  South.  The  customs  are 
nearly  all  collected  at  the  North  ;  it  is  there  that  vessels  of  war  are 
built  and  other  works  are  executed,  and  of  $1,469,000  expended  by  the 
post  office  department  of  the  general  government  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mail  to  foreign  countries,  and  which  contributes  to  the  support 
of  a  mercantile  marine,  $1,419,000  are  expended  upon  lines  commenc- 
ing at  New  York,  while  but  $50,000  is  expended  at  the  South. 

Of  the  $50, 000,000,  therefore,  contributed  to  the  exactions  of  the 
present  government  we  receive  in  return  by  way  of  expenditures  upon 
our  own  soil  less  than  $10,000,000.  If  in  a  state  of  political  independ- 
ence it  should  be  our  pleasure  to  throw  ofi"  a  burthen  of  $34,000,000 
there  would  still  be  $17,000,000  to  be  so  expended— in  surveying  our 
own  co&st,  in  collecting  our  own  customs,  in  establishing  our  own  lines 
of  foreign  intercourse  and  in  stimulating  works  of  local  enterprise — and 
tb us, -therefore,  there  is  the  consideration  of  economy  to  the  extent  of 
$34,000,000  to  commend  the  measure  of  political  independence,  and 
.a;n  additional  stimulant  to  the  extent  of  $7,000,000  to  urge  us  to  its 
adoption. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conditions  which  we  confidently  contemplate  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  this  Union  upon  the  issues  presented  by 
the  North.  If  they  force  us  to  an  attitude  of  independence,  there  are 
in  these  regards,  at  least,  the  possibility  of  meeting  the  resposibilities 
of  that  position.  And,  as  it  is  desirable  that,  if  we  furnish  the  exports 
to  sustain  the  commerce  of  the  continent,  the  marts  of  commerce  should 
be  builded  upon  our  own  shores;  that  if  we  clothe  and  feed  the  world 
we  should  have  the  credit  of  our  munificence  ;  that  if  we  pay  impost 
duties  they  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  our  own  rather  than 
rival  interests — there  is  found  to  be  abundant  reason  in  the  advance- 
ment  to  the  material  interests  of  the  South  why  we  should  seek  rather 
than  shun  that  dreaded  consummation. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  OFFICES — IXAPTNESS  OF  THE  NORTH  TO  WAU  UPON   US. 

NO.  II.    • 

For  some  days  past -we  liave  drawn  attention  to  the  causes '  which. 
are  likely  to  force   upon  the  South   a  consideration  of   the '  value,  of. '    " 
the  Union.     We  noticed  the  address   of  Senator  Wilson   beitSre  :the 
Anti-Slavery  Societ}^  of  New  York,  in  which  he  stated  the  intfeiui-on  of 
his  party  to  wipe  out  of  the   constitution  and  statute  books,  efery;Ta:w 
which   makes  a  distinction  on  account  of  color,   and  to  exclude' Karisas'/''. 
from  the  Union,  except  as  a  free    State.     We   noticed  the    a'^dfess   of 
Gov.  Reeder,  in  which   he  claimed  that  the  other  States  of  tbfe  Union 
should  lend  a  hand  to  regulate  affairs  in  Kansas  Territory — t^'e;  Vesoriv.  ■.  ■    . 
tions  proposed  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,   that   the';pl»vei:-bf";.  ..'^;:' 
that  State  should  be  tendered  for  such  a  purpose — the  triumpli  of  afift;  il.  •/ ■ 
lition  sentiment  throughout  the  North  ;   and  in  view  of  this,  ccuj^^^eredv  .;;';• ' 
whether  there  were  sufficient  motives  of  economy,  at  least,  to ^^issu^de  •.'/"!.' 
the  South  from  entering  a  condition  of  manly  independence.    ,;""'♦•'   •'  "^^  * .* '^ 

Senator  Wilson  stated  in  his   recent  speech,  however,  thatVllpongJi "..-••'..'. 
the  South  might  threaten  to  dissolve  the  Union,  there  is   no   dangei';*. ;" 
that  Virginia  is  pledged  to  preserve  the  Union  by  the  two  or  thr-ee  hui;- 
dred  offices  which  her  statesmen  hold  under  the  general  goveVnment;'  " 

and  that  slaveholders  cannot  be  driven  out  of  the  Union,  for  they  know.    ,.-''  '. 
that  wherever  they  may  be,  the  doctrine  of  anti  slavery  will  reach  them.. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  this  sapient  Senator,  amid  the  ravings  of    .•    • 
an  abolition  conventicle,  are  sentiments  which,  unfortunately,  are  equally 
agreeable  to  the  sober  conservatism  of  the  North.     While  they  would 
not  break  the  Union  either  to  blot  from  the  constitution  its  recognition  of    .   ■  ' 
slavery,  or  to  exclude  the  State  of  Kansas,  they  still  believe  that  we.ai*e..'  .  "  - 
equally   averse   to  that  alternative.     They  think  we  would   not- risk  it      ".  " 
either  to  preserve  the  one   or  introduce  the  other  ;  and  in  view  of  this  i-  ,•  .!. 
opinion,  we  will  take  occasion   to  inquire   a   little    further  as""t6-'{Jieir-.'-,"" 
ffround  of  confidence  in  this  conviction.  : .:':'     '■  ''  '  ■. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  federal  offices  distributed  at  tire  South, 
and  unfortunately  true  that  except  in  rare  and  honored  instahoeg/ these 
offices  subvert  the  principles  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Statfe.-.j'But  it- ,['  . 
must  be  remembered  that  these  offices  are    unequally  distrii>\ite*d  be- 
tween the  different  sections  of  the  Union.     Among  oflice-holdQjSrtlicm'r  ^/  .'. 
selves  there  is  less  attachment  to  the  Union,  from  the  fact  that  it^hnres/  \  > 
these  gifts  unequally.     One  of  the  naval  steamships,  lately  oi;der(;d,  is 

•  •  .  •■  ■.v-\.'-* 
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beinor  |)uilt  at  the  South  and  two  within  the  Northern  States.  As  we 
said  on  yesterday,  the  coast  survey  almost  completed  on  the  Northern 
coast  is  but  commenced  upon  our  Southern  seaboard.  Of  $1,468,000 
appropriated  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  to  foreign  countries, 
$1,418,000  is  appropriated  to  lines  commencing  at  New  York,  while 
850,000,  only,  is  reluctantly  conceded  to  a  single  line  of  foreign  service 
at  the  South.  Of  the  $50,000,000  duties  received  upon  goods  which 
are  purchased  with  the  exports  of  the  South,  as  much  as  $40,000,000 
is  received  at  Northern  ports,  and  contributes  to  support  an  army  there 
of  custom  house  officials. 

Of  the  injustice  of  this,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  complain. 
That  the  navy  yards  are  more  efficient  at  the  North,  is  a  reason  why 
the  naval  steamships  should  be  built,  there;  that  their  commerce  is 
more  important,  is  a  reason  why  their  coast  should  be  first  surveyed  • 
that  New  York  is  the  present  emporium  of  the  continent,  is  a  reason 
why  it  is  the  point  from  which  should  radiate  the  lines  of  foreign  inter- 
course; and  that  our  iraporis  naturally  enter  at  the  North,  is  asuffi- 
cient  reason  why  the  impost  duties  should  be  there  collected  ;  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  our  own  steamships 
■would  be  built  at  our  own  navy  yards  ;  that  our  own  coast  would  be 
the  first  and  only  .coast  surveyed  with  our  own  funds  ;  that  lines  of 
intercourse,  to^the  encouragement  of  our  mercantile  marine,  would 
certainly  start  from  our  own  ports  ;  that  the  impost  duties  upon  our 
commerce  would  be  only  paid  into  our  own  custom  houses;  and,  as 
our  people  are  not  necessarily  stupid,  they  must  readily  perceive  that, 
liberal  as  are  their  receipts  from  the  federal  treasury,  there  will  be  the 
•prospect  of  much  more  liberal  endowments  from  a  local  government. 
And,  unworthy  as  the  motive  therefore  is,  when  brought  to  exercise,  it 
will  be  far  from  being  conservative  of  present  political  relations. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  South  will  not  dare  to  leave  the  Union  ;  that  the 
sentiments  of  anti-slavery  will  pursue  the-n  into  whatever  political 
connection  they  may  seek  a  refuge,  and  that  the  only  ark  of  their 
.political  safety  is  in  association  with  the  North,  This  we  doubt,  and 
will  give  a  brief  consideration  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 

It  is  said  that  anti-slavery  will  war  upon  us  more  than  ever,  but  we 
doubt  it.  Under  the  forms  of  a  political  connection  they  can  now  dis- 
turb us  with  impunity.  Tied  by  the  ligaments  of  a  common  govern, 
ment,  with  a  preponderance  of  legislative  power  against  us,  they  can 
treat  us  as  they  please  and  laugh  at  our  indignation.  They  can  vote 
away  the  common  fund  ;  they  can  impose  whatever  impost  duties  upon 
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foreign  fabrics  may  be  best  calculated  to  build  up  interests  among  them- 
selves, and  while  outraging  every  feeling  of  affection,  can  determine  for 
us  what  discrimination  in  reference  to  our  own  interests  nill  best  sub- 
serve their  ends.  Possessed  of  this  security,  it  is  a  cheap  oppression  to 
war  upon  the  South — to  disturb  our  social  institutions — to  circumscribe 
us  in  extent — to  set  the  world  against  us,  and  exercise  the  common  inci- 
dents of  merely  vulgar  despotism.  But,  possessed  of  the  functions  of 
political  sovereignty;  at  liberty  to  treat  the  North,  not  as  it  may  please 
them,  but  as  it  may  please  us  ;  to  hold  them  strictly  responsible  for 
their  conduct,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  for  every  unwarrantable  act 
we  will  make. them  pay  the  penalty  in  such  discriminations  as  we  shall 
have  the  power  to  use  against  them,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
aggressions  will  continue.  Our  neighbours  of  the  North,  whatever  may 
be  said  about  them,  have  a  pious  regard  for  their  individual  interests, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  fanaticism  will  be  permitted  to 
indulge  in  any  such  expensive  eccentricities. 

But  granting  this,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  South  will  be 
helpless  and  at  their  mercy.  It  is  said  that  our  slaves  will  be  incited  to 
rebellion,  and  this,  we  know,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  apprehen- 
sion at  the  South.  But  for  us  it  has  no  terrors.  We  know  that  it  is 
the  constant  practice  of  nations  at  war  to  address  the  laboring  and  dis- 
contented classes  of  their  antagonists  ;  but  we  know  that  this  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  successful.  The  presence  of  a  common  danger  lulls  to 
rest  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  high  and  low,  and  rich  and  poor,  who 
have  warred  upon  each  other,  have  generally  rushed  to  the  resistance  of 
a  common  enemy.  But  it  is  said  that  those  slaves  can  have  no  common 
cause  with  their  masters.  Yet  we  think  it  generally  so,  that  of  all 
subject  classes,  the  slave  is  most  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  class 
above  it.  It  is  said,  again,  that  of  these  classes,  the  one  is  white  and 
the  other  black  ;  that  there  can  be  no  sympathy  between  them,  and  that 
our  slave  population,  therefore,  will  be  more  than  usually  liable  to  for- 
eign influence.  Wo  doubt  the  position.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  no  subject  people  upon  earth  was  ever  less  exposed  to  external 
influence. 

There  are  no  such  tilings  as  masses  at  the  South.  Under  present  sys- 
tems of  organization  there  can  be  no  such  things  as  masses  among  the 
slaves.  From  the  Delaware  to  the  liio  Grande  the  whole  race  is 
severely  articulated.  In  squads  of  from  ten  to  one  hundred  they  are 
divided  off,  and  each  has  its  separate  institutions  and  a  separate  ruler. 
There  is  no  chain,  therefore,  for  the  electric  currents  of  opinion,  which 
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transforia  the  mind  of  European  countries — even  if  it  were  possible  that 
there  were  any  vehicle  by  which  opinion  could  be  made  to  reach  them. 
But  to  reach  them,  opinion  must  either  come  from  the  lips  of  emissaries  or 
in  the  form  of  printed  matter.  From  the  lips  of  emissaries  it  could 
never  come.  If  the  emissary  were  a  white  man,  his  color  would  detect 
him,  and  he  would  be  arrested  in  his  very  earliest  efforts  to  address  the 
slave.  If  a  negro,  he  would  be  required  to  show  his  "  pass."  And  if 
these  opinions  were  to  come  in  the  form  of  mail  matter,  thanks  to  the 
caution  which  the  action  of  our  Northern  friends  has  taught  us,  our 
slaves  could  never  read  it ;  and  hard,  therefore,  as  is  the  condition  of 
the  negro,  and  improper  as  it  may  be  that  he  should  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  assist  m  claiming  independence  when  the  hand  of  help  is  offered,  it 
is  still  unquestionably  true  that  in  no  possible  way  can  he  be  addressed^ 
and  an  army  of  liberators  may  be  in  one  county  of  a  State,  without 
the  slaves  of  another  having  the  least  conception  of  its  purposes. 
Instead  of  presenting  an  irregulated  mass  to  which  the  torch  of  freedom 
has  but  to  be  applied  to  blaze  all  over  the  whole  country,  the  South  is 
now  in  a  condition  of  social  organization  and  discipline  as  efficient  and 
severe  as  any  that  could  possibly  be  induced  upon  an  invading  army, 
and  any  county  of  ten  thousand  men  will  be  able  to  offer  resistance  to 
an  invading  army  which  it  will  require  an  army  of  nearly  equal  military 
strength  to  overcome.  From  North  to  South  we  present  a  series  of 
continual  military  departments,  every  one  of  which  will  have  to  be 
taken  in  order,  before  another  is  assailed  ;  and  we  venture  now  the 
assertion  that  if  every  man  within  the  Northern  States  were  a  soldier, 
and  every  soldier  in  one  single  army  to  the  end  of  subjugating  the 
South,  they  would  fall  before  our  fortresses  and  would  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  our  institution  is  impregnable. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  our  slaves,  though  they  never  are  addressed, 
have  still  a  common  wrong,  and  by  common  consent,  and  without  associa- 
tion, will  spring  to  the  prospect  of  redressing  it.  If  the  fact  were  true, 
^here  might  be  truth  in  the  assumption.  If  there  were  a  sense  of  wrong 
pervading  the  negro  race  at  the  South,  it  might  be  true  that  they  would 
be  inspired  by  a  common  sentiment  of  resistance,  which  might  work  its 
way  to  independence — though  even  this  is  questionable.  The  despot- 
ism of  the  South,  if  persons  choose  to  call  it  despotism,  is  as  stringent 
and  intense  as  ever  has  existed,  and  since  the  despotism  of  Russia  over 
Poland  has  been  sufficient  to  hold  her  in  its  iron  arm  in  spite  of 
every  effort  at  resistance,  it  is  not  certain  that  even  with  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  liberty,  the  negro  could  be  free. — But  of  such 
liberty,  he  has  no  conception — no  sense  of  wrong  pervades  the  race. 
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He  can  be  instructed  to  a  sense  of  very  great  affliction,  but  in  his 
normal  state  he  has  no  sense  of  wroncy,  and  no  calliiiof  to  a  higher 
sphere,  and  without  the  emotions  were  industriously  cultivated,  we 
believe  that  there  are  no  people  upon  earth  that  have  less  occasion,  or 
are  less  inclined  to  disturb  the  existing  state  of  society  around  them. 


CAPABILITIES    OF   MILITARY    DEFENCE. 

NO.  III. 

In  our  issues  of  the  last  few  days,  we  have  taken  occasion  to  con- 
sider whether  the  material  condition  of  the  South  would  be  injured  or 
advanced  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  whether  there  would  be  any 
especial  peril  in  such  a  consummation.  In  reference  to  this  latter  ques- 
tion, we  endeavored  to  show  that  from  the  North,  at  lea:5t,  we  have  little 
cause  of  apprehension ;  that  they  would  not  be  inclined  to  trouble  us  in 
view  of  the  injuries  they  would  themselves  sustain;  that  if  inclined  to 
incite  the  slave  to  insurrection,  they  would  have  no  means  of  addres- 
sing him;  and,  that  if  it  were  attempted  to  war  upon  us,  instead  of  an 
explosive  social  mixture,  they  would  find  asocial  organization  peculiarly 
suited  to  exhibitions  of  military  strength. 

It  is  said,  howevea*,  that  though  possibly  able  to  resist  the  North,  we 
still  would  find  ourselves  in  a  condition  of  national  isolation;  that  for- 
eign powers  would  make  distinctions  to  our  prejudice,  and  would  join 
the  North  in  waging  war  against  us;  but  »ve  doubt  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion. As  we  have  said,  we  rather  think  our  prudent  kinsmen  of  the 
North,  finding  no  interest,  would  find  no  other  motive  to  lead  off  in  any 
such  adventure ;  nor  have  we  better  reasons  for  believing  that  other 
States  will  urge  them.  Spain  has  had  her  slave  colonies,  with  no  cru- 
sade against  her ;  Russia,  with  a  serfdom  worse  than  slavery,  has  been 
the  all}'  of  the  freest  powers  of  P^urope,  and  is  now  engaged  in  a  war, 
not  of  defence,  but  of  aggression;  the  Turks  have  slaves  and  wives  in  a 
greater  number  than  is  proper,  and  tramp,  besides,  upon  the  cross  of 
our  most  Holy  Saviour;  and  not  only  do  two  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ed nations  upon  earth  not  think  it  proper  to  [mil  her  down,  l)Ut  have 
actually  combined  to  bolster  up  her  nationality.  States  combine  against 
State,  but  only  in  consideration  of  its  weakness;  its  strength  will  conse- 
crate its  crimes.  For  the  reason  of  her  weakness,  l\oine  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North  ;  for  the  8am>  reason,  Poland  has 
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been  distributed  aruong  surrounding  powers  ;  for  that  crime  only,  Tur- 
key may  be  quartered,  and  if  weak,  we  also  may  receive  the  usual  pun- 
ishment of  that  offence  ;  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  be  weak.  We  will 
be  strong — stronger  in  the  justness  of  our  cause  and  our  powers  of  en- 
durance and  infliction,  than  any  other  nation  upon  earth,  and  we  expect, 
therefore,  to  be  most  singularly  favored  with  kind  regards  of  States  and 
Sovereignties. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  from  the  experience  of  States,  a  war  must 
necessarily  occur,  and  that  with  a  continuous  sea  coast  of  a  thousand 
miles,  we  will  be  particularly  accessable  to  invasion  , — and  so  are  States 
ever  liable  to  invasion,  and  man  to  injury,  and  no  condition  of  life  is  per- 
fectly secure  ; — but  if  right  among  ourselves,  external  States  will  have 
less  to  hope  than  to  fear  from  an  encounter ;  and,  without  the  motive  to 
attack  us,  we  would  have  as  little  to  fear,  with  every  channel  to  invasion 
open,  as  though  rocky  ramparts  were  around  us.  The  time  has  past 
when  material  defences  were  considered  necessary  to  security.  Our 
soldiers  take  the  field  without  the  armor  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  Eu- 
rope even  federalism  has  itself  survived  the  fortresses  considered  neces- 
sary to  defend  it. 

It  is  said  again,  that  war  will  draw  away  the  master  and  leave  the 
countr}'  to  the  slave,  who  will  assert  his  freedom  and  avenge  a  long 
career  of  wrongs.  This  is  plausible,  and  is  greatly  harped  upon  by 
Northern  friends,  but  the  assumption  is  made  in  ignorance  of  our  insti- 
tutions. One  efficient  master  is  competent  to  control  one  thousand 
slaves.  The  slaves,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  war,  or  of  its  aim  or 
purposes,  will  be  as  obedient  to  orders  as  in  times  of  peace;  and,  there 
is  besides,  a  further  fact  of  great  importance  to  the  question.  Whether 
right  or  wrong  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  slaves  are  generally  com- 
petent to  their  own  government.  When  placed  in  authority  they  are 
inflexible  task-masters  ;  they  vigilantly  guard  against  infringements  upon 
their  prerogative;  they  punish  with  inexorable  severity  the  first  approach 
to  insubordination,  and  are  as  little  inclined  as  officers  of  any  other 
State,  to  permit  conspiracies  against  the  authority  that  gives  them 
power. 

While  the  master  is  at  war,  therefore,  the  slave  will  be  at  work.  In- 
stead of  the  disorganization,  the  mouthings  of  public  meetings  and  the 
general  neglect  of  all  employments,  in  which  the  laboring  population  of 
almost  every  other  country  take  occasion  to  indulge  in  times  of  war, 
there  will  be  here  no  social  interruption,  and  no  disturbance  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  State.  The  same  lands  will  be  cultivated,  the  same  do- 
mestic offices  performed,  the  same  engagements  executed,  whatever  may 
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be  the  External  relations  of  the  country.  Provisions  will  be  as  abundant, 
service  as  cheap,  and  domestic  tranquility  as  profound;  and  we  question, 
therefore,  whether  there  has  been  a  nation  upon  earth  tbat  could  en- 
gage in  war  with  as  little  sacrifice,  and  sustain  it  through  a  period  so 
protracted,  as  could  a  union  of  the  Southern  States. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  if  competent  to  the  purposes  of  military  de- 
fence, still  we  would  be  drained  of  our  slaves  by  their  continual  escape 
beyond  the'border.  But  this  is  also  a  most  gratuitous  assertion.  There 
is  now  a  border  between  the  sections  of  this  Union,  as  complete  and  per- 
fect as  the  seperation  of  the  States  could  make  it ;  the  opportunities  of 
escape  are  as  great  as  they  could  be  then  ;  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  a 
miserable  mockery,  and  is  incompetent  to  restore  more  than  one  in  one 
thousand  of  the  slaves  that  escape ;  the  motive  to  run  away  could  be 
scarcely  stronger  from  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  and  if,  therefore,  we 
have  not  yet  been  drained  of  our  slaves,  we  would  have  httle  cause  to 
to  apprehend  the  occurrence  of  that  calamity. 

In  fact,  in  this  respect,  our  condition  would  be  improved.  Renounc- 
ing the  sovereign  right,  which,  in  our  conception,  was  reserved  to  each 
State  to  demand  from  any  other  its  fugitives  from  labor,  we  have  placed 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government.  The  border  States 
at  present,  therefore,  receive  and  protect  our  slaves  with  no  responsibili- 
ty. They  indulge  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  at  our  expense,  and  when  this 
offends  us  they  refer  us  to  the  courts.  But  if  in  the  attitude  of  foreign 
States,  they  should  incur  responsibility  in  every  act;  if,  for  the  property 
withheld  from  us,  we  were  at  liberty  to  make  reprisals  ;  if  for  every  cause 
of  offence  they  were  Hable  to  discriminations  to  their  prejudice,  their 
motives  to  such  indulgence  would  be  much  diminished,  and  we  have 
little  question  but  they  would  treat  our  rights  of  property  with  a  consi- 
deration they  have  never  thought  of  yielding. 

But  if  even  this  were  not  so,  if  affected  with  an  indifference  to  the 
dangers  of  collision,  for  which  we  do  not  give  them  credit,  it  still,  to  us, 
seems  certain  that  the  evil  would  cure  itself.  For  this  class  of  our  po- 
pulation experience  has  shown  that  they  have  no  use.  When  fugitives 
escape  among  them,  they  are  protected  until  pursuit  is  over,  and  then 
are  regarded  with  repulsion.  From  the  rural  district  they  are  expelled 
to  villages,  from  villages  to  larger  cities,  from  the  better  parts  of  larger 
cities  they  are  driven  to  the  most  infected  and  pestiferous  quarters,  and 
there  are  permitted  to  rot  and  die,  with  little  effort  towards  their  preser- 
vation, and  with  no  liope  of  their  improvement. 

In  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  law  has  been  passed,  that  no  free  negro 
shall  bo  allowed  to  come.     To  the  Legislatures  of  many  of  the  Northern 
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States,  similar  resolutions  have  been  offered  ;  in  all  there  are  discrimina- 
tions to  the  prejudice  of  the  negro;  in  all  is  he  treated  with  repugnance 
and  disgust;  and  it  is  beyond  all  question,  therefore,  that  if  the  negro 
were  allowed  to  come  without  the  excitement  of  pursuit  and  with  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  his  individual  master  to  arrest  bira,  and  it  were  only 
a  question  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  which  the  Northern  States, 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  should  be  required  to  render,  the  coming  of 
the  slave  would  be  resisted, — all  along  upon  the  border  States  there 
would  be  an  organized  police  to  turn  him  back,  and  we  question,  there- 
fore, whether  a  more  perfect  barrier  could  be  erected  to  the  escape  of 
slaves,  than  that  to  be  created  by  the  simple  act  of  the  dissolution  of  this 
Union. 


THE    CAUSE    OF    INEQUALITY    BETWEEN    THE    NORTH    AND     SOUTH. 

NO.  IV. 

In  the  consideration  of  our  general  subject  we  have  passed  in  review  the 
several  aspects  in  which  it  has  been  presented.  We  have  shown  that  the 
Union  is  not  necessary  to  the  commercial  greatness  of  the  South,  and  that 
while  we  furnish  the  materials  of  commerce  to  the  whole  country,  the 
North  has  exclusively  appropriated  its  advantages.  We  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  only  not  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  own  domes- 
tic institutions,  but  affords  the  cover  under  which  they  are  assailed. 
We  have  shown  that,  in  a  condition  of  isolation,  we  will  be  liable  to 
none  of  the  dangers  from  external  enemies  which  so  much  excite  the 
sympathy  of  our  kind  and  careful  neighbors,  and  that  if  resolutely  forced 
by  inexorable  aggression  to  an  attitude  of  independence,  we  will  be 
competent  to  all  the  military  exigencies  of  that  condition. 

Their  excessive  solicitude  is  not  relieved,  however,  by  even  these  as- 
surances, and  they  tell  us  that  we  will  be  deficient  in  all  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  national  greatness.  The}'  tell  us  that  our  institutions 
will  unfit  us  for  industrial  achievements  ;  that  science  will  be  untaught ; 
that  art  will  be  unculiivated ;  that  our  contrivances  will  be  rude,  and 
that  we  will  be  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  all  the  ordinary  ap- 
pliances for  domestic  comfort.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  they  refer  to 
the  fact,  that  while  New- York  now  has  grown  to  a  population  of  near  a 
million,  Charleston  has  a  population  of  but  50,000;  that  while  we  ha\o 
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(inly  the  ingenuity  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  rice  and  to- 
bacco, the  North  has  led  the  world  in  every  braiii;h  of  art  ;  that  they 
write  our  books,  print  our  newspapers,  make  our  clothing,  and  educate 
our  children:  that  inferior  education  and  improvement  are  evident  the 
instant  we  cross  the  border  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  States  ; 
and  they  tell  us  that,  not  to  be  utterly  degraded  and  despised,  we  must 
cling  to  them,  and  share,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  their  mantle  of  res- 
pectability. 

This  is  the  assumption,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  its  truth  is  recog- 
nized by  many  of  our  Southern  people ;  but  no  assumption  could  be 
more  unfounded.  There  is  inferiority  in  some  departments  of  mati^rial 
progress.  It  is  true  that  Charleston  is  not  as  large  as  New-York, — that 
the  Southern  are  less  populous  than  the  Northern  States  ;  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  unequal  in  arts  and  manufactures,  and  it  is  true  that  slavery 
has,  in  some  sense,  been  the  cause  of  int-quality.  While  the  North  was 
being  supplied  with  pauper  labor  from  Europe,  the  South  was  being 
supplied  with  predial  labor  from  Africa,  and  of  these  supplies,  the  one 
at  the  North  has  been  permitted  to  continue,  while  the  one  to  the  South 
has  been  cut  off,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  brought  only  slaves.  There 
is  also  another  aspect  in  which  slavery  has  been  the  cause  of  inequality. 
The  pauper  labor  which  has  come  in  such  abundance  to  this  country, 
has  met  with  nothing  to  repel  it  from  the  North,  but  fioin  the  South  it 
has  been  constantly  repelled.  It  has  not  been  able  to  compete  with 
slave  labor  at  the  South  for  subsistence.  I'he  slave  in  the  harness  of 
this  instituiion  is  too  efficient, — he  does  too  much  for  too  small  a  com- 
pensation ;  the  pauper  wants  to  earn  enough  in  one  day  to  permit  of 
his  rowdying  the  next;  the  slave  is  cared  for  every  day,  and  every  day 
is  made  to  do  bis  work.  The  conditions  of  a  competition,  therefore, 
have  been  too  severe,  and  the  tide  of  pauper  labor  has  rolled  entirely 
upon  the  North.  Though  less  efficient  workers  than  the  slave,  they 
still  have  been  compelled  to  work;  they  have  dug  canals,  constructed 
railroads,  pa%'od  streets,  built  houses,  turned  a  hand  to  every  manufac- 
turing employment,  and  by  the  muscles  and  the  wants  of  near  live  mil- 
lions of  people,  have  given  progress  and  value  to  every  interest  in  the 
country.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this,  that  the  North  has  an  excess  of  near 
5,000,000  population  ;  it  is  in  virtue  of  her  excessive  population  that 
she  has  been  able  to  occupy  the  territory  of  the  West  so  rapidly  ;  it  is 
in  virtue  of  this  extensive  occupation  that  the  Eastern  States  have  been 
nurtured  and  sustained  to  greatness.  With  near  twice  the  population, 
U|)on  a  smaller  tract  of  country,  thoy  have  made  a  greater  pro- 
gress in  improvements ;  they    have  outstriped  us  in  commercial   en- 
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terprizes,  ■with  even  tl)e  Soutli  for  customers,  their  trade  has  been  profi- 
table and  with  the  numerical  majority  to  determine  the  commerce  of  tlie 
whole  country  to  support  their  interest,  and — in  oneway  and  another,  but 
all  in  virtue  of  this  excess  of  population — they  have  had  a  prosperous 
time  of  it. 

But  with  all  this  there  is   no  evidence  that  with  as   abundant  labor 
our  progress    would   not    have    been    as    great;     that    without   this 
abundant  supply  theirs  would  have  been  greater  than  our  own.     Nor 
does  it  appear  that  without  the  abandonment  of  the  slave  trade,  which 
occurred  in  virtue  of  a  sentiment  entirely  foreign  to  this  institution^ 
there  would  have  been  any  such  inequality  at  all  between  the  North 
and  South.     On   the   contrary,  there  is  reason    to    believe  that  if  the 
experiment  of  competition  between  the  free  and  slave  States  had  not 
been  interrupted  by  these  accidental  causes,  the  slave  States  would  have 
been  far  ahead.     While  at  the  North  there  has  been  no  greater  progress 
than  might  naturally  result  to  a  prudent   and   industrious   people  from 
the  accidental    assistance   of  five  million  strangers,  the   South,  unforced 
by  any  such  assistance,  has   opened   a  career   which   stands   without  a 
parallel.     Embarrassed  by  the  custody  of  a  race  of  beings  usually  con- 
sidered the  most  useless  upon  earth,  the  six  States  of  Delaware,   Mary- 
land, Virginia,   North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and   Georgia,  in  little 
more  than  sixty   years,  and    with  an  original  population   of  only  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand,  have  extended  civilization  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Rocky  Mi^untains ;  they  have  given  nine  sovereign    States 
to  the   confederacy  ;  they  have   subdued   to  cultivation  four    hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  primeval  forest ;  they  have  given  products  in 
value  greater   than  the  exports  of  any  nation  on  the  globe  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.     In  their  objects  of  pursuit  they  have  permitted 
of  no  competition.     To  the  army  they  have  give  generals  ;  of  political 
science  they  have  declared   the   law ;  to  social    and  international  inter- 
course they  have   contributed  the   noblest  sentiments  ;  and  if  we  have 
not  done  every  thing — if,  instead  of  ajrwreiratinc  unto  masses,  we  have 
preferred  extending   over   the  country  ;  if,  to  building  a  city,  we  have 
preferred    colonizing  a  State  ;  if,  instead  of  constructing  pins  and  but- 
tons, we  have  found  it  profitable  to  expend  our  force  upon  the  equally 
elevated    pursuits  of  agriculture,  and    doing    excellently  well   what  we 
have  undertaken,  have  found  that  there  are  other  things  which,  for  the 
want  of  operators,  we  could  not  undertake,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
our  institution  is  a  cause  of  inefficiency,  and   that  we  will    be  incompe- 
tent to  all  the  exigencies  of  political  independence. 

The  institution  of  domestic  slavery  is  eminently  suited  to  a  condition 
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of  physical  greatness.  It  was  by  slavery  that  the  Pyramids  were  built, 
and  that  the  Pontine  marshes  were  drained  and  rendered  habitable;  it 
is  by  temporary  slavery  that  armies  are  moved  and  nation?  are  defended; 
it  is  by  slavery  that  cotton  to  clothe  the  world  is  cultivated;  it  is  by 
the  slavery  which  results  from  physical  necessity  that  all  the  finer  fabrics 
of  the  world  are  manufactured.  To  every  great  achievement  there  is  a 
necessity  for  a  systematic  and  continued  application  of  individual  labor 
to  the  dictates  of  a  ruling  will,  and  without  the  disturbance  of  individual 
discretion,  and  the  more  nearly  these  conditions  are  approached — the 
more  perfect  the  subjection  of  individual  inclination  to  the  superior 
intelligence — the  more  perfect  will  be  the  achievement  with  the  leas' 
expenditure  of  labor.  Domestic  slavery  within  reasonable  limits  is  a 
perfect  compliance  with  the  requisition.  Upon  a  plantation  of  one 
hundred  slaves  there  is  an  assignment  of  every  one  to  the  service  he  is 
the  best  fitted  to  perform.  There  is  no  loss  of  labor  from  indolence, 
for  the  slave  is  not  permitted  to  be  idle.  There  is  no  loss  from  dissipa- 
tion, for  the  slave  is  not  permitted  to  be  dissipated.  There  is  no  loss 
from  domestic  broils  and  civil  commotions,  for  the  slave  is  not  permitted 
to  indulge  in  such  expensive  luxuries.  There  is  no  loss  from  dissultory 
pursuits  or  a  misdirection  of  his  powers,  for  the  purpose  he  can  best  sub- 
serve is  carefully  considered  by  a  superintending  intelligence.  There  is 
no  loss  from  injuries  or  diseases  which  become  exaggerated  from  the 
want  of  medical  attendance,  for  there  is  always  the  ability  to  purchase 
medical  skill  and  the  motive  for  its  employment,  and  there  is  a  security 
against  the  general  misdirection  of  the  force,  in  the  fact  that,  if  the 
master  be  of  insufficient  judgment,  embarrassments  will  promptly  over- 
take him  and  his  interests  will  pass  to  other  hands. 

Whatever  scruples,  therefore,  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  making  slaves  more  serviceable  than  they  are  naturally 
inclined  to  1)0,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  made  to 
labor  to  the  efficient  accomplishment  of  any  purpose  that  may  be  profit- 
able, and  both  tiieory  and  experience  concur  in  showing  that  a  number 
of  negroes,  under  the  discipline  of  slavery,  will  accomplish  more  than 
will  an  equal  number  of  laboring  whites  without  it;  that  in  the  exhibi- 
tions of  material  greatness  at  the  South  there  is  enough  to  give  assur- 
ance of  its  capabilities,  iuid  our  friends  of  the  North  may  dismiss  the 
apprehension,  therefore,  that,  without  the  countenance  of  their  associ- 
ation, our  insufficiencies  will  bring  any  disgrace  upon  the  country. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE — SOCIAL  SUFFOCATION. 

NO.  V. 

In  our  article  of  yesterday  upon  this  subject,  we  took  occasion  to 
show  that  there  is  no  such  inefficiency  in  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery  as  should  inspire  us  with  an  apprehension  of  our  inability  to 
sustain  a  position  of  national  respectability,  and  that  for  this  reason, 
therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  for  continued  political  association  with 
the  North. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  climate  will  have  its  influence  upon  indi- 
vidual character,  and  that  residents  of  a  lower  latitude,  we  would 
become  indolent  and  inefficient,  and  from  this  cause  will  sink  from  the 
elevation  to  which  a  connection  with  the  Norlh  sustains  us. 

Upon  this  subject,  also,  we  think  that  there  has  been  misconception. 
It  is  a  common  belief  that  men  deteriorate  as  they  approach  the  tropics, 
and  only  attain  to  physical  and  intellectual  greatness  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  North,  but  we  think  the  question  might  be  re-considered. 

If  it  be  the  fact  that  climate  has  this  influence,  the  climate  of  the 
Southern  States  is  not  so  warm  as  to  be  a  cause  of  apprehension — 
comprising  a  latitude  where  every  product  necessary  to  the  wants  of 
man  is  cultivated  to  the  highest  possible  perfection,  and  favored  with 
every  physical  condition  of  lowlands,  and  mountains,  and  rivers  and 
forests  necessary  to  the  claims  and  comforts  of  improved  society — we 
might  acknowledge  the  principle,  while  we  contest  its  application.  But 
the  principle  itself  is  questionable.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  climate 
in  which  men  have  been  great,  is  inconsistent  with  their  greatness  ;  that 
regions  illuminated  .by  the  brightest  triumphs  of  human  history  are 
destined,  from  this  time  forward,  to  eternal  gloom  ;  or  that  the  causes 
which  have  ripened  to  earliest  maturity  the  human  intellect,  are  at  all 
restrictive  of  its  further  progress.  And  when  we  look  along  back 
through  the  vista  of  the  past,  we  see  upon  its  dim  and  distant  verge  no 
other  spots  to  dwell  upon  but  those  about  the  tropics.  While  the 
colder  regions  of  the  North  and  South  are  wrapped  in  darkness,  we  find 
an  illuminated  line  from  the  Ganges  to  Gibraltar.  While  Ninevah, 
Babylon,  Persepolis,  Thebes,  Alexandria,  and  at  a  later  period,  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Rome,  and  Carthage,  have  severally  been  the  seats  of  empire 
and. of  art,  the  Scythian  is  only  known  from  being  reflected  in  their 
story,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  South  have  scarcely 
yet  advanced  to  historical  recognition.  And  why,  in  lattiudes  where 
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the  products  of  the  earth  attain  the  greatest  possible  perfection — where 
the  germs  of  the  human  intellect  were  first  expanded  and  ripened  to  a 
maturity  unknown  to  other  regions — is  it  not  possible  that  they  can 
still  be  expanded  and  matured  ?  If  men  in  warm  and  genial  climates 
are  lapped  to  luxury,  they  are  also  fired  to  genius  ;  and  though  at  times 
they  may  be  disinclined  to  physical  exertion,  yet  physical  exertion  is 
not  the  only  condition  of  advancement;  it  is  possible  that  a  system  of 
society  may  be  established  in  which  unequal  races  may  be  made  to  work 
together — in  which  the  one  race  will  be  kept  at  labor  by  the  stimulant 
of  authority— in  which  the  other  will  be  inspired  to  intellectual  exer- 
tion by  the  claims  of  a  superior  position,  and  that  thus,  in  another  round 
of  human  history,  there  will  be  again  resumed  the  majestic  march  of 
empire  along  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Western  World. 

The  possibility  of  such  occurrence  is  established  by  the  facts  of  earli- 
er history  ;  the  probability  is  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the  South- 
ern States,  which  all  things  considered,  are  not  behind  the  most  favored 
people  upon  earth  ;  and  we  insist  on  some  more  cogent  reason  than  that 
afforded  by  the  preconceptions  of  men  of  colder  regions  to  assure  us  that 
our  experiment  of  independence  will  prove  a  failure,  and  that  our  only 
hope  of  greatness  consists  in  continued  association  with  the  North. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  if  perchance  we  should  triumph  overall  these 
diflQculties,  we  still  must  fail  from  social  suffocation.  It  is  said  that 
slavery  will  be  surrounded  by  an  invincible  cordon  of  free  States;  that 
our  slaves  continuing  to  increase,  will  transcend  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence; that  the  white  race  will  alone  possess  the  ability  to  move,  and 
that  the  whole  South  will  subside  into  a  festering  mass  of  brutal  and 
degraded  blacks.  This  gloomy  consummation,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
a  long  way  oflf.  The  North  increasing  in  a  parallel  plane  of  expansion, 
and  with  greater  rapidity,  will  probably  want  room  as  soon  as  will  the 
South,  and  it  may  be  as  possible  to  restore  our  elevated  slave  to  fer- 
tilize and  brighten  bis  native  plains  of  x\frica,  as  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  North  to  find  a  home  for  its  over  crowded  pauper  population. — 
Every  social  movement  pressed  to  its  logical  result,  will  lead  to  condi- 
tions for  which  human  ingenuity  cannot  provide  a  remedy;  and  if  it 
were  certain,  therefore,  that  the  free  States  would  surely  sweep  around 
and  circumscribe  us,  that  they  would  present  a  resistance  which  we 
could  not  overcome,  that  they  would  advance  npon  us  when  we  could 
not  advance  upon  them,  and  that  they  would  reduce  us  to  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions— -still,  if  even  that  movement  were  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, it  would  come  to  ends  but  little  less  embarrassing.  There 
would  be  at  least  a  geographical  circumscription  to  the  extension  of 
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even  tfte  wbite  race.  Population  would  ultimately  transcend  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  there  would  be  the  suflbcation  and  death  to  them 
which  they  considerately  point  to  us.  As  the  course  of  neither  in  the 
dim  distance  of  the  future  is  free  from  difficulties,  it  is  not  enough  to 
dissuade  us  from  our  own  course,  that  it  leads  to  obstacles  which  equal- 
ly beset  the  path  of  our  antagonists. 

But  the  facts  of  this  assumption  are  not  recorded.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  will  circumscribe  us  more  than  we  will  circumscribe 
them.  If  the  race  to  supremacy  is  to  be  determined  by  increase  of 
numbers,  we  will  then  possess  the  ability  that  is  now  denied  us  of  adopt- 
ing any  political  regulations  that  may  assist  us,  and  assuming  the  func- 
tions of  political  sovereignty,  we  can  prepare  for  the  emergency ;  we 
can  draw  supplies  from  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  we  may  call  in,  by 
special  encouragement,  if  that  be  thought  desirable,  the  laboring  popu- 
lation of  tCurope;  if  this  be  insufficient,  we  can  again  recruit  our  forces 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  rolling  upon  the  West,  may  anticipate  our 
Northern  neighbors  in  efforts  to  pre-occupy  the  country,  and  attain  to  a 
condition  from  which  we  can  securely  determine  the  political  condition 
of  every  new  State  to  the  support  of  Southern  institutions. 

Still,  if  this  be  not  desirable  ;  if  it  should  be  considered  safer  to 
spread  upon  our  present  base  than  to  take  to  any  forcing  process  of  ex- 
pansion ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  this  determination,  the  free  States 
should  sweep  around  us,  and  by  the  time  our  population  shall  have  ex- 
tended to  the  lim'its  of  our  territory,  there  shall  be  free  States  there  to 
check  our  further  progress,  and  the  fact  shall  come  to  be  determined 
whether  the  free  or  slave  society  shall  yield — it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  latter  will  recoil  from  the  encounter.  When  the  contest,  hand 
and  hand,  occurs — if,  in  the  purposes  of  an  inscrutable  Providence,  that 
time  should  ever  come — the  side  which  will  achieve  the  victory  will  not 
necessarily  be  that  which  rejoices  in  exemption  from  domestic  slavery. 
When  that  occasion  comes,  upon  the  one  side  there  will  be  a  labouring 
force  completely  organized  ;  to  every  capacity  there  will  be  the  assign- 
ment of  its  proper  task  ;  over  all  there  will  be  the  directing  intelligence 
of  a  higher  race;  as  we  have  already  shown,  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
efficiency  from  indolence,  from  dissipation,  from  domestic  broils  and  civil 
commotions,  from  misdirection,  or  from  any  of  the  medicable  ills  of  life  ; 
the  whole  body  will  move  on  to  the  encounter  compact,  firm,  and  ad- 
justed, and  with  a  measured  step,  and  that  society  must  be  singularly 
favored  which  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  onset. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  there  will  be  a  laboring  force  unorganized 
and  unadjusted.    There  will  be  to  no  cai^acity  the  assignment  of  any 
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other  task  tlian  that  which  it  raay  be  willing  to  assume.  There' will  bo 
the  directing  intelligence  of  no  higher  race,  but  only  the  direction  that 
capital  may  give  to  the  labor  willing  to  obey  its  dictates,  and  as  men 
without  the  force,  or  fear,  of  physical  authority,  will  indulge  their  ap- 
petites at  the  expense  of  their  interests,  and  generally,  will  shrink  from 
the  exact  performance  of  the  severest  labor,  there  will  necessarily  be  a 
vast  amount  of  laboring  capacity  which  will  not  be  occupied  by  any  pro- 
fitable object.  It  is  also  to  be  apprehended,  that  if  free  labor  could  be 
held  to  the  stern  requirements  of  such  a  competition,  capital  may  give 
way  and  abandon  such  a  contest  and  that  thus  the  laborer  may  starve 
for  want  of  the  opportunity  of  working.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
is  the  want  of  the  organization  and  order  necessary  to  successful  pro- 
gress. There  must  necessarily  be  power  unprofitably  expended,  and 
the  society  so  constituted  cannot  move  on  to  the  encounter  with  the 
firm  and  measured  step  which  gives  the  assurance  of  a  triumph. 

But  if  these  considerations  should  be  insuflicient  for  conviction,  as 
to  the  ultimate  results  of  this  collision,  let  us  look  a  little  further  into 
its  minuter  incidents.  Let  us  suppose  that  antagonist  societies  have 
met,  that  they  have  been  compressed  to  their  utmost  limits  of  endur- 
ance, and  that  the  point  is  to  be  at  last  determined,  whether  the  one  or 
the  other  is  to  yield.  On  both  sides  they  will  be  constituted,  as  socie- 
ties are  always  constituted,  of  capital  and  labor,  but  with  this  important 
difference :  on  the  one  side  labor  will  belong  to  capita),  and  their  for- 
tunes will  be  indissoluble ;  on  the  other,  it  will  not  belong  to  capital, 
and  the  union  will  be  severable  at  the  will  of  either.  On  the  one  side, 
therefore,  capital  will  be  fixed  and  must  stand  by  labor,  and  must  urge 
the  contest  to  whatever  termination  may  await  it;  on  the  other,  there  will 
always  be  the  ability  to  abandon  free  labor  to  its  fate  and  take  what  bet- 
ter may  present  itself;  and  upon  the  determinations  of  capital  in  this 
regard  will  the  contest  be  decided.  If  the  master  cannot  support  his 
slaves  he  will  abandon  them,  and  to  this  extent  there  will  be  an  end  to 
the  institution.  If  the  contractor  cannot  profitably  employ  free  labor  in 
competition  with  slave  labor,  ho  will  not  employ  it,  and  to  that  extent 
there  will  be  an  abandonment  of  competition,  and  a  step  to  slavery  upon 
the  domain  of  freedom  ;  and  in  view  of  these  positions  let  us  follow  the 
experiment. 

AVe  will  suppose  that  Kansas  has  been  taken  (as  it  doubtless  will  be 
taken)  by  the  free  States,  and  that  the  two  societies  have  mot  upon  the 
line  between  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  ca|)italist  of  Missouri  will  own 
his  slaves  and  their  employment  will  cost  him,  therefore,  their  food  and 
the  interest  on  the  sum  invested  in  their  purchase.     The  cost  of  food 
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under  the  economies  of  this  institution  will  be  small.  It  will  be  pro- 
cured in  bulk  and  under  the  supervision  of  its  proprietor  will  rot  be 
wasted.  As  population  becomes  dense  the  value  of  the  slave  will  be 
diminished,  and  if  the  institution  should  ever  fail,  will  have  become 
entirely  extinguished.  At  the  crisis  of  the  contest,  therefore,  the 
interest  on  the  sum  mvested  in  the  purchase  of  this  property  will  be 
inconsiderable,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  capitalist  of  Missouri  will  be 
able  to  produce  upon  an  exceedingly  narrow  margin  of  profits. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  capitalist  of  Kansas  can  produi-^e  upon  a  margin 
so  restricted  ?     He  must  pay  for  labor  the  price  necessary  to  secure  it ; 
to  secure  it,  the  price  must  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  a  comfortable  subsistence.     It  must  be  more  ;  it  must  afford  a  margin 
for  sickness,  for  age,  for  family  responsibilities  and  for  the  imprudences 
to  which   the  soberest   men  must  sometimes   be  addicted.     In   other 
words,  the  price  of  labor  must  be  so  graduated  as  that  it  will   provide 
support  to  a  laboring  community  under  at  least  the  average  casualties 
to  which  individuals  are  subject,  and  can  this  ever  be  at  a  figure  so  low 
as  that  necessary  to  support  the  slave  ?     When  times  are  prosperous  it 
may  be  so,  but  when  pressure  comes  the  negro  will  be  sustained  through 
periods  of  unprofitable   labor   out  of   funds  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  his   master,   while  the   free  laborer,  without  accumulations   in   the 
hands  of  a  master,  must  exact  a  curvent  compensation  which  the  capi- 
talist, in  times   like  this,  can  never  pay,  and  he  must  starve  himself  in 
the  effort  to  sustain  capital  or  he  must  break  capital  in  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve existence.     "We  believe  it  demonstrable,  therefore,  that  free  labor 
can  never  compete  for  subsistence  with  slave  labor ;  that  the  margin  of 
profits  which  will   subsist  the  one  will   be  utterly  insufficient  to  subsist 
the  other  ;  that  to  this  margin  the  casualties  of  competition  must  neces- 
saiily  reduce  them ;  that  the  capital  of  the  free  States  must  ultimately 
submit  to  the  inexorable  necessity  of  employing  slave  labor;  and  that 
if  it  cannot  find  room  at  the  South,  it  must  take  slavery  to  the  North. 
In  either  event  the  result  will  be  the  same.     If  we  take  the  capital  of 
the  North,  the  territory  will  surely  follow  it,  and  by  the  one  step  or  the 
other  we  look  with  just  the  certainty  to  the  march  of  slave  over  free 
institutions  with  which  we  look  to  the  encounter. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  slaves  can  never  be  kept  to  the  severities  of 
this  condition,  but  will  rise  upon  their  masters  and  make  sad  work 
about  them.  The  severities  to  the  slave  will  cot  be  greater  than  to  the 
free  man;  to  sustain  a  competition  with  slavery,  the  free  man  must  ap- 
proach the  condition  of  the  slave,  his  food  must  be  as  light,  his  labor 
as  intense,  his  discipline  as  severe  and  his  obedience  as  abject,  while  to 
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Lis  slavery  there  will  be  no  compf-n?a(ion.  If  his  utmost  efforts  are  in- 
suffifieiit  to  provide  food  for  hi.s  family,  lie  must  st-e  tla'in  starving  ;  if 
insufficient  for  some  slight  accumulation,  he  must  starve  himself  upon 
every  change  of  employment,  upon  every  attack  of  sickness,  and  surely 
in  the  decrepitude  of  age.  Is  it  more  probable  that  the  free  man  will 
submit  to  the  condition  ?  Amid  all  his  sufferings,  be  will  have  equality 
of  political  rights.  He  will  have  the  political  power  to  better  his  con- 
dition, and  is  it  probable  that  he  will  be  disinclined  to  use  it  1  will  he 
submit  to  being  crushed  rather  than  assert  that  right  to  an  equality 
which  is  the  precept  of  a  pure  democracy  ?  or  is  a  sense  of  abstract 
justice  stronger  than  the  arm  of  physical  authority  in  preserving  order 
in  a  State  ?  Such  is  not  the  precept  of  experience,  and  for  our  own 
part  we  have  little  thought  that  the  experiment  will  ever  be  continued 
to  its  ultimate  results.  Long  before  the  crisis  of  a  contest  for  subsist- 
ence  comes,  we  look  with  perfect  certainty  to  see  the  breaking  up 
of  free  society  into  its  elements,  to  the  confession  of  an  incompetency  to 
the  severities  of  advancement  upon  such  antagonists,  and  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  fearful  vibration  from  anarchy  to  despotism  which 
usually  closes  the  career  of  an  unarticulated  population. 

It  is  said,  we  know,  in  this  connexion,  that  the  labor  of  free  men  will 
be  more  efficient;  that  under  the  stimulants  of  individual  interest,  they 
will  carry  into  competition  greater  ingenuity  and  enterprise ;  that  at 
higher  rates  of  compensation  their  employment  will  be  more  profitable, 
and  that  monopolizing  all  the  higher  grades  of  art  and  manufacture 
they  will  compress  the  slave  to  only  the  more  degraded  and  more  un- 
profitable occupations.  That  this  would  be  the  case,  if  the  slave  were 
suidiid  by  no  higher  intelligence  than  his  own,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion. But  improvements  in  machinery  have  superseded  the  necessity 
of  more  than  mere  manipulation  upon  the  part  of  operatives;  of  mani- 
pulation the  negro  is  singularly  capable  ;  with  limited  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, his  pexej  tion  of  physical  objects  is  particularly  acute,  and  we 
are  constrained  to  the  belief  that  it  is  only  for  reason  of  the  exceeding 
profit  of  agriculture  at  the  South  that  the  negro  has  not  been  yoked  to 
the  harness  of  other  })ursuits  and  that  he  has  not  given  still  more  aston- 
ishing evidences  of  efficiency  in  that  institution  which  evokes  his  powers 
than  even  that  afforded  by  the  products  of  the  South.  When  forced  to 
its  capacities,  the  institution  will  evolve  an  energy  of  light  and  life  that 
will  enable  it  to  advance  over  existing  forms  of  society  with  a  desolating 
and  resistless  power,  and  if  sustained  by  a  native  sentiment  appreciative 
of  its  excellencies,  it  will  stand  from  age  to  age  impregnable. 

Slill,  however,  if  it  be  true  that  in  a  condition  of  pohtical  independ- 
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ence  we  will  be  liable  to  circumscription,  without  the  ability  to  resist  it^ 
this  can  have  little  effect  upon  our  deterraination.  So  are  we  now  lia- 
ble to  circumscription  ;  the  fact  is  evident,  the  purpose  is  declared,  the 
dano-er  is  impending,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  stretch  forth  a  hand 
to  avert  the  calamity.  The  very  power  which  threatens  a  cordon  of  free 
society  around  us,  holds  political  restriction  around  our  every  movement. 
"We  are  not  only  threatened  with  the  very  destruction  which  we  are  told 
will  surely  overtake  us  in  a  state  of  independence,  but  by  a  refinement 
of  cruelty,  are  required  to  stand  the  passive  spectators  of  its  gradual  ap- 
proach. Whatever  value  there  may  be  in  the  Union,  therefore,  it  is 
certainly  not  in  the  fact,  that  without  it  there  would  be  a  cordon  of  free 
States  around  us  to  force  us  to  that  sad  result  of  social  suffocation. 


N 

NOT   THE   PRECEPT    OF    OUR  REVOLUTIONARY    HISTORY  TO    PRESERVE    THE 

UNION. 
NO.    VI. 

For  more  than  a  week  past  we  have  called  attention  to  the  value  of 
the  Union  to  the  South.  We  have  assumed,  in  view  of  the  threatening 
aspect  of  political  movements  at  the  North,  that  its  consideration  is 
proper  and  imperative.  We  have  noticed  the  several  reasons  which 
dissuade  us  from  an  attitude  of  independence.  We  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  we  will  be  competent  to  all  the  exigencies  of  our  position  ; 
that  we  can  stand  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  ;  that  we  can 
preserve  our  property  and  the  peace  and  order  of  our  domestic  institu- 
tions ;  that  we  will  be  eminently  capable  of  all  the  requirements  of 
human  progress,  and  when  the  two  societies.  North  and  South,  shall 
have  met,  that  we  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure,  and  will  still  roll 
on  to  the  fulfilment  of  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  a  glorious  destiny. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  we  will  not  have  the  hardihood  to  break  the 
Union — to  shatter  the  structure  erected  by  our  ancestors — to  renounce 
our  share  in  the  heritage  of  a  glorious  history,  and  forfeit  our  interests 
in  the  power  and  greatness  of  our  country.  But  our  answer  is,  that  if 
it  be  a  paricidal  act  to  break  the  Union,  the  charge  is  not  with  us,  but 
with  those  who  will  have  forced  us  to  that  stern  necessity. 

As  we  have  said,  throughtout  the  whole  period  of  our  political  con- 
nection we  have  demanded  nothing  of  the  North  but  to  be  let  alone  ; 
and  if  this  poor  privilege  shall  have  been  denied  us,  if  they  persist  in 
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proving  that  the  Union  is  too  small  for  both,  and  shall  insist  on  crushing 
us  to  a  condition  of  passiye  submission  to  authority,  it  will  be  with 
them,  and  not  with  us,  to  answer  for  the  crime.  Our  fathers  conse- 
crated the  bonds  of  a  Union,  not  the  chains  of  vassalage  ;  and  they 
break  the  Union  who  divert  it  from  its  purpose. 

But,  in  further  answer,  we  would  say  that  the  Union  is  not  the  sacred 
thing  which  men  have  some  times  a  convenient  fancy  for  considering  it. 

As  it  now  exists,  it  was  not  in  contemplation  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution.  It  was  not  the  Union,  but  liberty,  which  inspired 
the  efforts  of  our  fathers  ;  not  the  institution,  but  the  power  of  choos- 
ing institutions  ;  not  the  temple,  but  the  spirit  of  human  right  for 
whose  cultivation  the  temple  was  erected ;  and  it  is  a  perversion  and  a 
wrong  to  substitute  the  idol,  and  to  claim  for  it  a  tribute  of  eternal 
veneration. 

Instead  of  its  being  the  commandment  of  our  fathers  that,  at  all 
events,  we  should  preserve  existing  institutions,  it  was  in  fact  the  precept 
of  their  lives  that,  for  proper  causes,  we  should  break  them  down. 
Bound  to  England  by  the  most  endearing  ties — by  the  memories  of  a 
comnon  ancestry — by  the  glories  of  a  common  history — by  babits  of 
association,  by  affection,  and  the  dread  of  her  imposing  power — they 
broke  away  ;  they  aroused  themselves  from  the  lap  of  a  luxurious 
abundance;  they  tore  themselves  from  the  embrace  of  relatives  and 
friends ;  they  renounced  their  share  in  the  greatness  and  gloiics  of  the 
empire;  they  dared  the  vengeance  of  the  strongest  power  upon  earth, 
and  "(rave  their  homes  to  the  flames  and  their  flesh  to  the  eairles."  rather 
than  submit  to  a  union  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  human  ri<>hts 
with  which  they  were  commissioned,  and  it  cannot-  be  that  they  have 
left  it,  as  an  eternal  precept,  that,  in  like  condition,  we  are  not  to  follow 
their  example.  It  was  not  submission  but  resistance  that  they  perilled 
life  to  teach  us,  and  if,  perchance,  from  other  spheres,  they  look  upon 
us  now,  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  them  that  "you  gave  us  union  and  we 
fear  to  break  it,  you  gave  us  a  form,  and,  however  things  may  change, 
we  dare  not  alter  it;  we  cannot  trust  the  teachings  of  experience,  the 
promptings  of  genius,  or  the  precepts  of  judgment,  but  with  an  abject 
veneration,  have  no  other  guide  but  the 'letter  of  that  sacred  instru- 
ment." 

Such  a  sentiment  as  this  would  l^i-  unworthy  of  the  race  for  whom 
our  fathers  made  such  sacrifices.  They  gave  us  the  hopes  of  a  future, 
not  alone  the  memories  of  the  past — a  home  and  not  a  prison — a 
sphere  for  great  conceptions,  and  not  a  plan  of  constant  practice.  They 
gave  us  the  world  irajtroved,  to  the  extent  of  their  utmost  capacities* 
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and  it  is  rather  for  us  to  carry  on  this  work  than  to  sink  to  an  indolent 
dependence  upon  their  achievements.  When  the  Union  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  ends  for  which  they  labored,  it  is  not  their  precept  to 
preserve  it,  but  it  is  rather,  with  every  energy  we  possess  and  at  every 
sacrifice  of  hopes  and  life,  to  break  it  down. 

So  much  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  moral  obligation  to  pre- 
serve the  Union.  Nor  is  it  true  that  -we  will  leave  the  greatness  and 
the  glories  of  our  country  in  the  hands  of  the  North.  On  the  contrary 
we  believe,  that  when  the  South  shall  have  asserted  her  independence, 
she  would  have  asserted  a  right  to  a  much  more  conspicuous  position  in 
the  commonwealth  of  nations.  At  present  we  furnish  material  for  the 
commerce  of  the  continent,  and  the  North  appropriates  its  advantages. 
While,  without  the  contributions  from  our  Southern  ports,  her  commerce 
with  European  countries  would  dwindle  to  a  trade  in  peltries  ;  yet  in  po- 
litical connection,  New  York  stands  forth  as  the  great  unit,  and  all  our 
Southern  cities  are  ranged  beside  her,  as  but  the  noughts  to  multiply  its 
value.  To  assert  our  position — to  assume  to  ourselves  the  emolu- 
ments and  importance  of  our  own  trade,  would  give  the  South  a 
power  and  influence  that  would  command  the  respect  of  every  leading 
nation  of  the  earth. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  North  would  thus  be  left  in  possession  of  the 
common  glories  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  they  write  our  history,  and 
industriously  assume  the  first  position  upon  its  pages,  and,  with  extreme 
solicitude  to  claim  advantages,  they  might  possibly  to  some  extent,  se- 
cure them  ;  but  there  are  facts  of  our  country's  history  of  which  they 
can  never  rob  us.  They  can  never  rob  us  of  the  names  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Henry,  Campbell,  Shelby,  Morgan,  Rutledge,  Laurens,  Pi nck- 
ney,  Marion,  Sumter,  and  a  host  of  others ;  they  can  never  rob  us  of  the 
battle  fields  of  Eutaw,  King's  Mountain,  Cowpens,  Yorktown,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  facts  that  while  the  Union  fought  the  battles  of  the 
North  throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  the  South,  through  many 
dreary  years  of  that  contest,  sustained  herself  unaided  and  alone. 

It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  South  is  under  any  especi- 
al obligations  of  sentiment  or  interest  to  preserve  the  Union.  The 
Union  is  dear  to  us — dear  from  the  history  of  its  achievement,  and  dear 
from  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  and  which  may  yet  result. — 
Under  its  cover  from  external  interference  we  have  securely  framed  the 
most  admirable  contrivances  for  civil  liberty,  and  if  secure  under  its  pro- 
tection, we  yet  may  make  still  greater  progress;  but  dear  as  it  is,  there 
are  objects  dearer — dearer  are  the  rights  which  we  have  inherited,  and 
dearer  are  the  hopes  and  duties  of  advancement ;  and,  as  we  said  at  the 
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commencement  of  our  articles,  so  say  vre  now,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  stake 
the  Union  upon  our  endurance — unsafe  in  conservatism  at  the  North  to 
trust  to  us  the  task  of  resistino;  fanatical  a<>'£!:ression.  Dear  as  the  Union 
is,  if  we  can  only  share  it  with  delirium  and  ribaldry — if  our  life  of  co- 
existence is  to  bean  eternal  war  with  madmen,  whose  only  checks  are 
the  guards  which  we  have  strength  to  hold  around  them — without  a 
helping  hand  from  that  society  whose  proper  charge  it  is  to  relieve  us 
from  the  pressure  and  the  peril, — we  will  be  compelled  to  leave  it. 

This  expression  is  not  prompted  by  feeling,  but  is  the  dictate  of  a  de- 
liberate judgment.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that,  without  more 
stringent  effort  of  aggression,  the  time  has  come  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  nature  of  our  own  peculi- 
ar social  system  is  properly  understood.  If  the  Union  had  been  dis- 
solved some  twenty  years  ago,  our  forms  of  government  would  have 
been  devised  upon  the  assumption  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  ought  to 
be  discouraged.  If,  ten  years  hence,  the  dissolution  shall  occur,  they 
will  be  formed,  upon  the  assumption  that  slavery  is  not  only  not  an  evil, 
but  that  it  is  a  normal  and  enduring  form  of  human  society,  and  that 
all  the  powers  of  government  should,  be  used  to  extend  its  sphere  and 
perpetuate  its  existence.  So,  also,  may  it  be  in  other  matters.  We 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  advised  of  our  own  condition,  and  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  suffer  the  frame-work  of  a  government  to  chrystalize  around  us, 
and  without  more  stringent  pressure  therefore,  the  ties  of  our  present 
political  connection  need  not  part.  But  we  do  say  that,  unprepared, 
and  all  unformed  as  we  are,  if,  even  now,  the  alternative  were  forced  upon 
us — if  we  must  trust  our  fortunes  to  the  eager  hands  that  stretch  to  grasp 
them,  or  must  take  them  to  ourselves — there  is  no  room  for  hesitation, 
and  that  even  now  we  are  ready  to  assume  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  sovereign  nation. 

In  saying  this  much  upon  this  subject,  we  are  conscious  of  having 
said  but  little  that  has  not  occurred  to  all  our  readers,  and  which  could 
not  but  have  been  better  said  by  many  of  them.  The  question  is  one 
however,  upon  which  there  is  every  probability  that  we  will  be  forced  to 
act,  and  it  were  well  to  act  advisedly.  Those  are  the  considerations 
which  prepare  us  to  embrace  the  alternative  whenever  it  shall  be  forced 
upon  us,  and  we  give  them  in  the  hope  that,  to  some  at  least,  they  will 
inspire  the  confidence,  which  we  have  felt,  that  whatever  be  the  issue, 
we  are  j^repared  to  meet  it. 
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Reply  to  the  New-York  Tribune. 

SLAVERY  AT  THE  SOUTH    AS    A    FORM    OF   SOCIETY,    NOT  CONDEMNED   OP 

HISTORY  AND  SCIENCE. 

NO.  VII. 

We  find  in  the  New-York  Tribune  of  the  21st  May,  a  somewhat  cap- 
tious notice  of  positions  taken  in  the  Charleston  Standard.  In  the  se- 
ries of  articles  we  have  lately  published  on  the  value  of  the  Union,  we 
have  made  assumptions  which  are  not  approved  by  our  cotemporary, 
and  we  republish  bis  remarks  for  the  edification  of  all  who  may  incline 
to  read  tbem.  They  are  not  as  courteous  as  they  might  be  ;  but  it  is 
not  permitted  to  select  our  enemies,  and  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  our 
sentiments  should  be  offensive  to  those  only  whose  expressions  show 
them  to  be  fitted  for  no  elevated  circle  of  association. 

*In  speaking  of  the  Kansas  troubles  we  were  simple  enough  to  say 
that,  with  every  readiness  to  meet  the  contest  if  it  be  inevitable,  it  is 
still  desirable  to  have  repose.  But  the  remark  seems  strangely  out  of 
place  to  our  cotemporary.  He  asserts  that  we  have  abundant  opportu- 
nity for  repose,  but  have  obstinately  and  perversely  addicted  ourselves 
to  anything  else  than  than  commendable  condition.  If  by  repose  is 
meant  submission,  he  is  right.  We  can  always  take  the  repose  of  pas- 
sive and  indolent  endurance — the  repose  of  him  who  holds  possession 
at  the  will  of  the  marauder — the  repose  of  him  who  sleeps  with  the 
blade  of  the  assassin  at  his  breast — the  repose  of  him  who  is  stricken 
down  with  the  perfect  liberty  of  lying  there  until  the  blow  can  be  re- 
peated. But  we  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  solicit  something  more ;  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  we  would  prefer  a  repose  of  some  security^a  repose  of 
progress  and  expansion — the  repose  of  him  who,  doing  right,  is  exempt 
from  liability  to  wrong  ;  and  our  neighbors  of  the  North  have  not  in- 
spired us  with  confidence  in  their  willingness  to  accord  to  us  any  such 
condition.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  singularly  instant  in  the 
acts  which  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  self  preserva- 
tion ;  and  we  cannot  charge  it  as  a  crime  to  the  citizens  of  Missouri, 
therefore,  that  they  have  learned  the  lessons  so  industriously  taught 
them,  and  have  looked  with  repugnance  to  the  coming  of  such  unpro- 
fitable neighbors. 

Not  only  are  we  not  inclined  to  measures  of  repose,  however,  but,  in 
the  estimation  of  our  cotemporary,  we  have  been  exceedingly  aggres- 
sive ;  we  take  the  lead  in  works  of  agitation,  and,  grasping  "  every  foot 
of  territory  gained,"  are  looking  still  for  further  acquisitions.     If  resist- 
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ance  be  aggression  ;  if,  -when  pressed  by  free  societies  upon  our  North- 
ern border,  it  be  aggression  to  look  for  other  places  of  expansion  to  the 
South;  if,  when  thieves  or  madmen  take  away  our  slaves,  it  be  aggres- 
sion to  reclaim  them  ;  if,  when  the  effort  is  made  to  incite  them  to  re- 
volt, it  be  aggression  to  resist  it  ;  if,  when  howling  fanatics  assemble  on 
our  borders,  it  be  aggression  to  keep  them  off;  if,  when  the  knife  of  le- 
gislation is  bared  to  work  upon  our  institutions,  it  be  aggression  to 
shrink  fi-om  the  operation  ;  or  if,  in  fine,  our  very  existence  is  an  organ- 
ized political  wrong,  which  it  is  aggression  to  defend ;  if  our  social  life 
and  habits  are  so  utterly  offensive  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world, 
that  they  cannot  be  tolerated  ;  and  if  that  sentiment  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  determine  what,  in  the  shape  of  social  being,  shall  exist,  and 
what  shall  not ;  and,  having  determined  the  question  against  us,  it  is 
now  a  frying  in  the  face  of  law  and  morals  to  raise  our  own  hands  to 
protect  our  own  heads, — we  are  constrained  to  confess  that  we  have,  in 
fact,  been  exceedingly  aggressive. 

But  we  have  some  difficulty  in  admitting  the  assumption.  We  find 
ourselves  in  the  possession  of  a  social  life,  at  least,  and  are  the  more  as- 
sured of  the  fact  from  the  continued  eflbrts  necessaiy  to  defend  it ;  we 
also  find  that  life  illuminated  by  very  considerable  intelligence,  and  ele- 
vated by  a  moral  sentiment  which  is  scarcely  awed  by  the  subhmity  and 
entrancement  of  the  North.  In  fact,  we  are  so  conscious  of  moral  pow- 
er, as  to  be  able  to  look  into  the  frenzied  eye  which  rolls  upon  the  pages 
of  the  Tribune,  even,  with  considerable  composure,  and  find  it  possible  to 
reply  to  his  utterances  with  something  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
gentleman  ;  and  finding  this,  we  are  constrained  to  question  whetber 
this  life  and  these  powers  may  not  rather  be  trusts  than  a  trespass  upon 
the  rights  of  other  societies,  and  whether  the  possession  does  not  of  it- 
self imply  a  charge  and  the  obligation  to  preserve  it. 

It  is  true,  the  Tribune  tells  us,  that  this  is  an  outrage  on  humanity, 
but  there  are  reasons  why  we  cannot  put  implicit  faith  in  such  authori- 
ty. We  doubt  whether  he  can  be  altogether  disinterested  in  his  opin- 
ions. As  the  leader  of  the  pack  which  howls  about  the  gloomy  social  re- 
gions of  the  North,  we  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  ad- 
vantage to  him  to  have  one  ha\f  of  the  Union  outlawed,  that  he  may 
turn  his  hordes  upon  it.  lie  may  find  it  safer  and  more  profitable  than 
to  give  them  work  upon  the  conservatisms  of  society  at  home.  But,  if 
assured  of  his  integrity,  we  doubt  his  judgment.  If  not  crazed  himself, 
he  has  the  misfortune  of  liavinfr  exceeding  crazv  companv,  and  human 
history  would  be  tasked  to  parallel  extravagancies  which  have  been  late- 
ly practised  by  those  of  whom  ho  is  the  acknowledged  and  especial  or- 
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gan  ;  and  however  competent  to  speak  of  transcendentals,  therefore,  -we 
question  his  ability  to  instruct  us  properly  in  the  stern  realities  of  sober 
life;  and  in  spite  of  liis  considerate  teachings,  we  rather  incline  to  live  in 
firm  reliance  upon  the  promptings  of  an  overruhng  Providence,  than  to 
surrender  our  existence  to  the  judgment  of  so  questionable  a  preceptor. 

Without  this,  however — without  the  fact  of  obstinately  preserving  an 
existence  which  ought  not  to  be  preserved, — we  fancy  it  would  task  our 
cotemporary  to  name  a  single  act  of  aggressis-e  agitation  at  the  South. 
The  truth  is,  we  have  had  no  motive  to  aggression ;  we  have  not  dis- 
turbed the  institutions  of  our  neighbors,  for  we  felt  no  great  concern 
about  them.  We  have  not  sought  legislation  to  promote  our  interests, 
for  they  have  been  sufficiently  vigorous  without.  We  have  asked  no- 
thing of  the  General  Government  but  the  kindness  of  being  let  alone — 
nothing  of  the  North  but  the  "charity  of  its  silence;"  and  except  that 
we  have  feared  that  there  might  be  insecurity  in  the  Union  without 
equality  in  at  least  one  of  the  branches  of  our  Federal  legislature,  and 
have  made  the  effort,  therefore,  to  spread  as  rapidly  as  possible,  (and 
much  more  rapidly  than  was  proper  to  our  restricted  population,)  we 
have  been  as  guiltless  of  a  purpose  of  aggression  on  the  North  as  upon 
the  people  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Kamtschatka. 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  every  foot  of  territory  gained  has 
been  taken  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  slavery,  we  will  only  say  that 
these  interests  have  been  sadly  overlooked  iu  the  final  distribution. — 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  have  been  formed  on  territory  ac- 
quired by  the  General  Government,  and  that,  too,  from  a  slave  State ; 
and  California  has  been  taken  not  only  from  territory  acquired,  but  in 
violation  of  a  most  solemn  compact  between  contending  sections  of  the 
Union. 

Our  cotemporary  denies  to  us,  however,  even  the  bad  eminence  of 
inaugurating  a  wrong.  He  says  that  slavery  was  born  in  Africa,  and 
is  as  old  as  Cain,  and  that  this  institution  of  which  we  speak  is  nothinnr 
more  in  fact  than  the  debris  of  barbaric  times.  That  slavery,  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  speaks  of  it,  has  existed  through  all  time,  there  can  be  little 
question.  Power  has  always  sought  its  objects  of  oppression,  and  men 
possessing  political  advantages  will  always  use  them,  and  none  more 
certainly  than  will  our  neighbors  of  the  North ;  but  we  assume,  that 
there  is  something  in  slavery  here  to  distinguish  it  from  slavery  else- 
where, and  nothing  more  assures  us  of  the  fact  than  the  testimony  of 
our  enemies.  Instructed  by  the  records  of  human  experience,  they  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  there  should  be  war  when  there  is  peace,  that 
there  should  be  wrong  when  there  is  every  evidence  of  right ;  they  are 
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assured  that  our  neo'roes  ouo;ht  to  be  morose  when  thev  are  cheerful, 
that  they  ought  to  be  rebellious  when  they  are  gentle  and  submissive, 
that  they  ought  to  be  oppressed  when  they  are  protected,  tLat  they 
ought  to  be  neglected  when  they  are  comfortably  cared  for ;  they  are 
assured  that  the  ruling  race  should  be  indolent  when  they  are  active  and 
industrious,  that  they  ought  to  be  cruel  and  severe  when  they  are  kind 
and  indulgent,  that  they  should  sink  to  unmeasured  depths  of  vice  and 
debauchery  when  they  are  remarkable  for  the  perfect  purity  of  private 
character.  With  such  continued  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
conditions  required  of  slavery,  elsewhere,  which  are  not  complied  with 
here,  we  are  urged  to  the  suggestion  that  with  us,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
be  the  thing  of  which  they  speak,  and  this,  with  great  reluctance  to 
disturb  the  speculations  of  the  Tribune,  we  take  to  be  the  fact.  There, 
slavery  is  the  naked  fact  of  man's  domain  over  man,  but  here  it  is 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  relation  ;  with  them  it  is  a  wrong,  with  us  it 
is  a  light;  with  them  it  is  artificial,  with  us  it  is  natural ;  with  them  it 
is  a  deformity,  with  us  it  is  the  just  constituent  of  a  living,  social  sys- 
tem; with  them  it  is  an  attachment  to  be  discarded,  with  us  it  is  the 
condition  of  a  natural  and  vigorous  existence;  the  nerves  of  a  common 
life  pervade  the  structure,  and  that  part  of  the  social  system  constituted 
by  the  negro  is  as  little  liable  to  abuse  from  the  intelligence  which  pre- 
sides over  it,  as  is  any  member  of  the  human  body. 

It  is  this  social  being,  so  formed  of  the  union  of  unequal  races, 
which  it  is  our  purpose  to  inaugurate;  and  if  it  be  our  purpose  to  enter 
into  union  with  another  race  —  to  conform  to  laws  impressed  upon  forms 
of  physical  existence  and  adopt  a  social  dualism — to  give  to  the  negro 
a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  highest  faculties,  and  lend  a  hand  to 
help  him  to  still  more  stately  structures,  moral  and  political,  than  his 
unaided  abilities  would  ever  enable  him  to  reach — his  friends  must  own 
that  it  is  indeed  an  experiment  that  has  never  been  tried  before;  and 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  certainly  not  that  slavery  with  the  horrors  of 
which  philanthropists  are  so  familiar. 

With  respect  to  the  assumption  that  history  and  science  both  concur 
in  condemning  slavery,  we  also  have  a  word  or  two  to  say.  We  fear 
that  he  has  consulted  both  with  less  solicitude  for  truth  than  for  argu- 
ments to  support  his  pre-conceived  opinions.  That  slavery,  as  it  has 
pre-existed  the  present  period  of  history,  has  generally  worn  itself  out, 
we  are  ready  to  admit;  and  that  it  should  have  done  so  in  most  in- 
stances of  its  existence,  we  are  also  ready  to  admit.  In  Greece,  Rome, 
and  in  modern  Europe,  where  slavery  or  serfdom  has  existed,  there  has 
not  been  that  difference  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  to  render  the 
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relation  possible.  The  master  and  the  slave  were  of  the  same  or  of 
equal  races,  and  political  distinctions  were  the  assertions  of  a  social 
falsehood.  The  assertion  that  the  slave  was  unequal  to  the  master  was 
contradicted  by  his  constant  tendency  to  rise.  The  assertion  that  the 
noble  was  naturally  superior  to  the  serf  was  contradicted  by  his  constant 
tendency  to  fall ;  and  societies  have  lived,  therefore,  as  they  always 
will  live,  and  as  it  is  right  that  they  should  live — to  the  vindication  and 
establishment  of  a  social  truth. 

But  even  in  States  where  these  political  inequalities  have  existed,  it 
by  no  means  appears  that  it  has  been  at  all  restrictive  of  advancement; 
on  the  contrary,  in  States  where  the  greatest  political  inequalities  have 
existed,  there   have  been  the  greatest  exhibitions  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual strength.     In  the  collision  of  class  against  class,  in  the  eftbit  to 
attain  a  recognition  of  its  equal  rights,  the  sparks  of  intellect  and  genius 
have  illumined  the  best  and  holiest  truths   of  hunjan  history;  and  so 
necessary,  in   fact,  would  such  collision  seem,  that  it  would   task   our 
cotemporary  to  state  one  single  instance  in  which  States  have  started  on 
their  march  to  greatness  from  that  condition  of  pure  democracy  which 
he  seems  to  consider  the  greatest  possible  achievement  of  human  expe- 
rience.    In  fact",  it  would  seem  that  even  to   b^gin  the  game  of  social 
and  political  history,  an  arbitrary  separation  of  population   into  oppos- 
ing parties  has  been  necessary,  and  that  without  a  natural  or  artificial 
dualism,  no  people  have  ever  been  able  to  commence  the  task  of  social 
movement.     And   so,   also,   we  think  it  would   task  him   to  state  an 
instance  in  which  a  people  have  sustained  themselves  in  a  condition  of 
social   greatness   long   after   distinctions  have  ceased,  and  there  are  no 
longer  classes  to  carry  on  the  contest.     When  social  distinctions  disap- 
peared,   Rome  rocked  from  anarchy  to   despotism ;  distinctions  have 
disappeared  in  France,   and  that  Empire  would  seem  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample.    Such,  at  least,  are  the  lessons  which  we  have  learned  from  his- 
tory, and  constrained  to  believe  that  social  antagonism  is  necessary  to 
social  movement,   we  are  willing  that   antagonism   should  exist;  and 
believing  also,  that  such  antagonism,  without   natural   differences  to 
sustain  it,  will  ultimately  wear  itself  away,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  an  especial   privilege  that  we  are  able  to   commence  a  history  here 
under  circumstances  which  encourage  the  reasonable  hope  that  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  its  progress  will  be  perpetual. 

In  reference  to  the  lights  which  science  throws  upon  this  subject,  it 
might  be  wrong  in  us  to  speak.  The  eyes  of  the  Tribune  have  rolled 
more  often  through  the  misty  realms  of  sociology,  and  it  might  be  too 
great  a  trespass  upon  his  own  peculiar  province  ;  but  if  compelled  to 
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utter  crude  couceptious  of  its  truths,  we  would  be  obliged  to  say  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  society  is  not  intended  to  have  natural  articu- 
lations and  natural  organs  of  existence  and  progression.  We  believe 
there  is  no  form  of  animal  existence,  from  the  polyp  up  to  man,  in 
which  there  is  not  natural  organism— in  which,  however  wrong  it  may 
appear,  there  are  not  natural  articulations  and  a  natural  subordination 
of  parts  to  parts— in  which,  in  fact,  some  portions  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy have  not  been  compelled  to  do  the  drudgery  of  work  without  the 
rii->-ht  to  determine  upon  its  propriety ;  and  instructed  by  the  tendencies 
of  such  unbroken  law,  we  might  be  led  to  expect  that  to  the  normal 
constitution  of  society  itself,  the  like  condition  would  be  necessary  ;  but 
we  will  not  press  the  proposition.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  we 
are  vested  with  a  state  of  society,  of  the  trusts  of  which  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  can  discharge  ourselves  without  preserving  it  and  pressing  it  to 
its  logical  results,  and  this  our  cotemporary  may  be  assured  that  we 
will  do,  no  matter  how  great  the  outrage  may  be  to  his  notions  of 
propriety. 


Reply  to  tli£  Times  and  Tribune  of  New-Torh. 

THE  -WRONG  OF  SLAVERY  AND    THE    RIGHT    OF  PURE    DEMOCRACT,   QUES- 


TIONED. 
NO.    VIII. 


Our  recent  articles  upon  the  value  of  the  Union  to  the  South,  have  been 
further  favored  with  notices  from  many  journals  of  the  North,  which  we 
have  only  now  the  leisure  to  acknowledge.  We  asserted,  as  our  rea- 
ders, will  remember,  that  there  are  strong  aggressive  tendencies  at  work 
upon  us,  that  these  aggressive  tendencies  are  not  constrained  by  the 
conservative  elements  of  Northern  society ;  that  upon  ourselves  is  incum- 
bent the  responsibility  of  self-preservation,  either  by  resistance  or  es- 
cape; and  that  in  this  position,  it  is  important  to  consider  our  capabili- 
ties of  political  independence;  and,  first  of  all,  to  determine  the  force, 
for  good  or  evil  of  our  own  peculiar  institution  of  domestic  slavery. 

With  reference  to  this  institution  we  assert  that  it  is  not  liable  to  the 
charge  of  inefficiency  so  often  brought  against  it ;  that  its  material  re- 
sults, under  the  circumstances  of  our  experience,  have  been  quite  en- 
courfimnrr,  and  that  the  South,  at  present,  is  only  not  more  populous 
and  powerful  than  her  sister  section  of  the  North,  for  the  reason  that 
she  has  been  restricted  from  a  supply  of  foreign  labor,  which  has  filled 
and  fertilized  that  region. 
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These  lositions  seem  strangely  out  of  place  to  our  cotemporaries. 
The  Times  and  Tribune^  of  New- York,  have  raised  their  hands  in  pious 
deprecation  of  our  course,  and  hold  it  only  not  ridiculous  for  reason  of 
the  mournful  madness  which  suggests  it.  They  claim  to  have  the  only 
perfect  form  of  human  society  ;  they  find  in  our  departure  from  their 
model  the  assurance  of  a  deterioration  which  human  testimony  can 
never  controvert,  and  they  approach  the  questions  we  consider,  there- 
fore, with  an  exceedingly  irritating  assumption  of  superiority.  We 
have  ceased,  however,  to  be  impressed  by  such  assumption.  We  have 
failed  to  find  it  justified  by  any  fair  consideration  of  their  condition  and 
achievements,  and  are  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  social  question  of  our  country.  That 
a  pure  democracy  is  right,  has  been  assumed  ;  that  slavery  is  wrong,  has 
been  admitted ;  but  neither  proposition  is  established  by  philosophy,  or 
the  facts  of  our  experience,  and  from  the  magnitude  of  interests  which 
we  have  at  stake  we  are  forced  to  the  discourtesy  of  disturbing  precon- 
ceived opinions,  and  are  constrained  to  hold  the  questions  open  to  any 
further  lights  that  it  may  please  an  eternal  Providence  to  shed  upon 
them. 

As  a  reason  why  the  forms  of  slave  society  are  not  entitled  to  the 
courtesy  of  a  respectful  consideration,  it  is  urged  that  they  have  been 
condemned  of  human  sentiment — the  world  is  all  against  them,  and 
they  must  be  wrong.  But  as  slavery  is  an  innovation  upon  the  pre- 
vaiHng  institutions  of  the  world,  it  must  of  necessity  be  condemned  of 
that  sentiment  by  which  existing  institutions  are  sustained.  It  was  so 
with  the  Christian  religion  ;  so  with  the  truths  of  the  reformation — so 
with  the  principles  of  English  liberty — so  with  the  truths  asserted  in 
our  declaration  of  independence,  and  it  must  be  so  with  every  truth 
which  comes  to  the  disturbance  of  preconceived  opinion.  Human  pro- 
gress constantly  occurs,  not  in  accordance  with  pre-existing  sentiment, 
but  in  spite  of  it,  and  if  slavery  be  in  fact  the  embodiment  of  a  living 
social  truth — if  there  be  the  necessity  of  a  union  of  unequal  races  to  an 
extended  range  of  social  progress — if  society  like  every  organized  exist- 
ence, requires  a  dualism  as  an  incident  to  its  permanent  condition,  and 
if  slavery  as  we  have  it  here,  presents  a  perfect  compliance  with  this  re- 
quirement, there  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  a  necessity  that  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  based  on  other  hypotheses,  should  resist  its  recog- 
nition and  establishment. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  experience  of  mankind  has  been  against  it ;  but 
of  slavery  as  we  propose  it,  mankind  has  had  no   experience.    There 
have  been  masters  and  slaves,  and  serfe  and  nobles,  and  one  section  of 
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the  same  society  has  been  arbitrarily  placed  above  another,  and  there 
has  been  the  superposition  without  the  relation,  and  the  assertion  of 
power  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  responsibility  for  preservation 
and  protection ;  but  of  slavery  as  we  know  it,  of  relations  of  inequality 
as  the  natural  and  necessary  results  of  the  co-existence  of  unequal  races, 
and  the  constitution,  therefore,  of  natural  articulations  and  dependencies 
in  one  social  system,  the  world  has  had  no  experience. 

Whatever  the  Times  and  Tribune  may  be  pleased  to  say,  we  are  at 
the  very  first  of  any  such  experiment.  They  may  say  that  ours  is  an 
effort  to  divert  the  institution  from  its  purpose  ;  that  philanthropic 
fathers  at  the  North  brought  negroes  over  to  us  to  be  treated  only  as 
propert}' — to  be  ground  to  their  utmost  capabilities  of  endurance  like 
any  other  instrument  and  to  be  thrown  away  when  useless,  and  that  to 
treat  them  otherwise — to  own  them  to  be  human  beings — to  preserve 
them  while  they  exterminate  them — to  accord  to  them  permanent  rela- 
tions and  a  place  in  our  social  system  and  to  vest  them  with  a  legal 
claim  to  subsistence  through  all  the  casualties  and  decrepitudes  of  a  life 
whose  services  have  been  rendered  to  society,  is  a  departure  from  our 
original  terms  of  purchase  and  defeats  them  of  those  pious  intentions 
which  induced  them  to  transplant  the  negro  ;  but  of  the  fact  that  the 
slave  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  permanent  relation  to  the 
ruling  race,  and  of  necessity,  therefore,  must  participate  in  its  progress 
and  achievements,  there  can  be  no  question,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  our  cotemporaries,  if  it  is  their  wish  to  be  heard  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  enlightened  intelligence,  to  meet  the  issue  and  to  show,  from 
other  grounds  of  argument,  that  our  course  is  wrong  and  contravenes 
the  purposes  of  an  overruling  Providence. 

But  if  it  be  not  certain  that  slavery  is  wrong,  is  it  also  certain  that  a 
pure  democracy  is  right  ?  We  approach  this  subject  at  a  period  of  the 
world's  history  particularly  unsuited  to  correct  opinion.  Among  all 
people  capable  of  progress,  there  has  been  a  constant  approach  to  that 
political  condition ;  and  approach  and  progress  then,  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  identical,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  most  human  ex- 
perience the  assumption  has  been  correct.  Societies  have  been  general- 
ly composed  of  but  a  single  race,  or  of  races  homogeneous  in  character 
and  ability,  and  without  natural  distinctions,  therefore,  political  distinc- 
tions have  been  false.  They  have  asserted  inequalities  where  none  in 
fact  existed  ;  and  it  has  been  the  effort  of  societies  to  live  them  down, 
and  they  have  generally  succeeded.  Men  placed  in  arbitrary  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  each  other,  have  necessarily  approximated,  as 
any  disturbance   of  an   equilibrium  will  tend   to  the   vibrations   ne- 
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cessaiy  to  restore  it,  and  a  pure  democracy,  therefore,  is  perhaps  the 
necessary  result  of  social  experience,  and  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  approximation  to  the  truth  that  equals  are  equal,  has  been  their 
progress  in  the  march  to  national  greatness. 

But  it  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  the  condition  in  which  social 
experience  results,  is  that  in  which  the  highest  powers  are  to  be  exhibit- 
ed. The  lake  is  the  termination  of  the  river  ;  death,  and  a  restoration  of 
equilibrium  to  the  elements  of  physical  existence  is  the  result  of  human 
life;  the  lowest  is  the  point  to  which  the  pendulum  will  slowly  vibrate 
for  repose,  and  it  is  not  certain,  therefore,  that,  in  the  obliteration  of  po- 
litical distinctions,  is  the  highest  state  of  social  life.  It  is  not  certain  that 
these  distinctions  are  not  the  very  cause  of  social  movement — the  condi- 
tions, in  fact,  of  an  organic  existence  ;  and  until  the  fact  can  be  deter- 
mined,— as  we  could  not  go  to  the  lake  to  find  an  exhibition  of  the  river 
that  sustains  it — to  the  ijrave  to  find  the  highest  states  of  human  life — 
to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  to  find  the  motive  power  to  send  us  down 
it, — so  would  we  say  to  the  Times  and  Tribune,  it  is  not  enough  in  fa- 
vor of  your  society  to  urge  that  it  presents  the  condition  in  which  social 
life  has  always  terminated.  You  must  do  more  ;  you  must  show  its 
capabilities,  not  only  of  a  temporary  existence  in  comfort,  but  of  pro- 
gress ;  and  without  this  we  will  be  constrained  to  conclude  that  you  have 
begun  at  the  wrong  end;  that  in  transplanting  the  progress,  you  have 
become  alT^cted  with  the  age,  of  English  society,  and  are  condemned  for 
reason  of  anticipating  institutions  to  an  even  less  extended  period  of  du. 
ration  than  that  which  remains  to  the  present  stock. 

You  say  that  you  are  vigorous,  but  you  fail  to  mention  that,  like  the 
ao"eJ  men  in  France,  you  have  drawn  the  blood  of  life  from  the  younger 
veins  of  Southern  society.  You  say  that  you  are  not  afflicted  with  the 
ailments  and  incapacities  of  age,  but  fail  to  mention  the  extent  to  ■which 
your  constitution  has  been  purified  by  continually  sloughing  off  your 
mortifying  members  upon  the  West.  With  a  complacent  life  at  the 
expense  of  other  peojjle,  and  a  careful  eradication  of  the  evidences  of 
approaching  age,  you  manage  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  tolerable 
youth  and  vigor;  but,  in  running  after  foreign  extravagancies,  in  hunt- 
ing up  the  spirits  of  an  invisible  world,  in  applauding  women  who, 
dressed  in  the  habilaments  of  men,  address  your  meetings,  and  in  your 
disposition  to  insanely  meddle  in  other  people's  business,  we  notice  the 
approaches  of  unsettled  intellect;  and  in  the  riots  which  disturb  your 
system,  in  the  increase  of  your  laboring  element,  in  their  want  of  bread, 
and  the  declaration  of  their  right  to  have  it,  we  notice  what  we  fear  aro 
but  the  sure  approaches  of  disease  and  dissolution. 
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It  is  questionable,  therefore,  whether,  of  the  two  systems  of  society, 
the  one  which  you  are  endeavoring  to  inaugurate  is  not  the  greater  ex- 
periment. Though  still  capable  of  great  achievements, — as  the  period 
preceding,  decadence  and  dissolution  is  always  the  period  of  greatest 
physical  power, — we  hold  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  effected  with  one  sin- 
gle condition  necessary  to  social  progress,  and  whether  without  a  revo- 
lution it  can  be  organised  into  the  forms  of  an  enduring  system.  There 
is  still  one  movement  possible,  if  you  can  call  that  progress.  The  mas- 
ses, with  equal  rights  of  legislation,  but  with  unequal  participation  in  that 
property  which  legislation  covers,  may  find  it  convenient  to  help 
themselves,  and  obliterating  all  distinctions  of  property  and  estate,  and 
pressing  principles  to  their  logical  results,  may  make  your  democracy  as 
pure  in  fact  as  it  is  in  theory  ; — the  fearful  creature  that  glares  through 
the  pages  of  the  Times  and  Tribune  may  break  from  his  constraint  and 
slake  his  sanguinary  instincts  with  the  blood  of  those  who  may  endeav- 
or to  amuse  him  with  other  objects ; — but  of  any  movement  beside  this, 
— of  any  means  by  which  your  system  can  be  reconstructed,  and  the 
reins  of  direction  can  be  given  rather  to  the  head  than  to  the  heels  of 
you  society, — we  confess  our  inability  to  perceive  the  indications ;  and 
fearing  that  a  pure  democracy  is  an  illusion  never  to  be  realized,  except 
at  the  instant,  and  at  the  expense  of  social  dissolution,  we  believe  that 
much  of  the  sympathy  and  consideration  which  you  bestow  upon  us 
might  be  profitably  expended  nearer  home. 

With  us  there  is  an  effort  to  avoid  the  perils  which  beset  your  path. 
We  have  a  democracy  of  the  ruling  class,  for  among  equals  equality  is 
right ;  but  for  the  reason  that  society  is  powerless  for  extended  progress 
without  articulations,  we  have  acquired  natural  distinctions  by  union 
with  a  race  that  would  seem  to  be  unequal,  and  must  require  some- 
thing more  than  the  dicta  of  the  North  to  convince  us  that  the  expedi- 
ent is  not  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

Without,  therefore,  the  conclusions  to  our  prejudice,  resulting  from 
the  assumption  that  you  are  right  and  that  we  are  wrong,  will  jou  be 
pleased  to  tell  us  what  solitary  advantage  you  possess  that  is  not  attri- 
butable to  your  excess  of  population?  Is  your  labor  more  productive? 
Your  population  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  ours,  and  yet  it  will  appear 
that  of  the  exports  of  1854  which  were  the  exclusive  products  of  the 
South,  the  value  was  $111,27'7,000,  while  the  exclusive  products  of  the 
free  States  amounted  to  only  $33,218,000.  How  was  this  ?  Can  the 
labor  of  the  South  be  less  efficient  than  the  labor  of  the  North,  when 
of  our  population  of  8,000,000  the  exports  were  §111,277,000,  and  of 
your  population  of  15,000,000  the  exports  were  only  $33,218,000? 
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The  Nortli  supported  herself  beside,  but  so  also  did  the  South — it  is 
certain  we  received  nothing  by  way  of  charity.  The  North  sent  raany 
of  her  manufacturing  products  South,  but  uear  one-third  of  our  cotton 
crop  went  into  Northern  manufactories  to  pay  for  them,  and  without 
some  further  reason,  therefore,  the  question  of  eflBciency  is  not  con- 
cluded. You  say  that  your  States  are  more  populous,  and  that  is  the 
very  thing  which  we  have  also  said.  5,000,0CO  foreigners  have  been 
added  to  your  population,  and  of  necessity,  therefore,  there  must  have 
been  increase  of  numbers.  You  say  that  your  cities  are  larger ;  and 
with  a  larger  population,  and  the  constant  tendency  of  labor  to  aggre- 
gate in  cities,  and  with  the  constant  tendency  of  labor  at  the  South  to 
leave  them  for  the  countr}',  the  result  has  been  inevitable,  without  the 
effect  (unless  the  construction  of  cities  were  the  subject  of  competi- 
tion) to  determine  anything  in  favor  of  institutions  at  the  North. 

You  say  that  your  comforts  are  more  abundant,  and  with  a  population 
,  strained  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  subsistence,  we  can  imagine  that 
tliey  must  work  cheap,  and  that  the  products  of  art  must  be  abundant 
therefore,  and  the  aggregate  of  contributions  from  so  many  sources 
must  be  great — but  is  the  average  of  individual  well-being  greater  than 
with  us  ?  We  doubt  it  greatly.  Persons  beg  at  the  North,  but  natives 
never  beg  with  us  ;  men  die  of  want  at  the  North,  but  of  death  from 
want,  except  in  case  of  accident,  no  instance  ever  has  occurred  in  a 
Southern  State,  and  that  too  with  a  population  near  4,000,000  of  whom 
are  incapable  of  the  forecast  necessary  to  self-preservation.  You  tell 
us  that  we  are  behind  in  works  of  public  improvement,  but  for  years 
South-Carolina  had  the  longest  railroad  in  the  world,  and  even  now, 
while  New-York,  indulging  in  especial  exultation  at  the  progress  of  her 
improvements,  has  only  about  2,300  miles  of  railroad,  upon  a  popula- 
tion of  3,098,000,  this  State,  with  a  population  of  only  668,000  has 
774  miles  of  road  completed,  which  is  more  than  her  proportion,  and 
there  is  enough  in  progress  to  sustain  the  competition. 

You  tell  us  that  our  manufactures  fail,  and  in  some  instances  it  is 
true.  Without  sufKcient  population  for  every  branch  of  pursuit,  some 
are  found  to  be  less  proStable,  and  are  abandoned,  therefore;  but  no 
enterprise  of  that  character  has  ever  failed  at  the  South  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  it  has  been  more  profitable  to  purchase  the  articles 
with  other  products,  than  to  manufacture  them  at  home. 

Conceding  our  inability  to  do  every  thing,  will  you  be  pleased  to 
state  what  we  could  do  that  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  world  than 
what  we  have  done",  or  will  you  be  pleased  to  point  to  any  8,000,000 
of  people  upon  earth,  the  results  of  whose  labor  have  been  more  valu- 
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able  than  have  been  those  of  the  8,000,000  people  of  the  Southern 
States;  and  without  this,  will  you  not  confess  iliat  there  is  no  reason,  in 
the  material  progress  of  the  South,  lo  question  the  efliciency  of  our 
foiras  of  social  constitution?  and  that,  excej)t  by  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  your  receiving  supplies  of  foreign  hibor,  from  which  we  have 
been  excluded,  the  wealth,  population  and  power  of  the  Southern  States 
would  have  been  at  least  equal  to  those  so  boasted  at  the  North. 
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Abstract  from  Rejyorts  of  Commerce  and  Xavigation  during  the  Tjear 
ending  30lh  of  June^  1854; 

•  *  .EXPORTS.  • 

^Articles  Qie  exclusive  products  of  the  South. 
CcfttoD,  ..-.--     093,596,220 

Tobacco,     -             -•            -             -     •       -             -*  11,566,000 

Sugar,              -             ...             1             .             -  590,000 

Molasses  and  Spirits  Molasses,          -             -              -  825,000 

Tar,  Pitch,  Ecsin,  Turpentine,  &c.         -             -             -  2,0G 6,000 

Rice,          -             -             -*           -             -             -  2,634,000 


Whole  amount  exclusive  products  of  tte  South,  $111,277,220 

Products  common  to  the  Xorth  and  South. 

Products  of  the  Forest,  Staves,  Lumber,  Masts,  Bark,  -         5,514,397 

Skins,  Furs,  Beef,  Tallow,  Hides,  &c.             -             -  2,757,000 

Pork,  Bacon,  Lard,  &c.              .             .             -  .      11,061,000 

"Wheat,*   -             -             -             -             -              -  12,420,000 

Flour,                -^         -             .             .             .  .      27,701,000 

Indian  Corn  and  Meal,        ....  7,076,000 

Potatoes,  Hemp,  Spirits  from  Grain,  &c.             •  -           394,000 

Salt,  Lead,               ....              -  185,000 

Manufactures  of  Cotton,             _             .             ,  _           422,000 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion,     »             -             -             -  38,002,000 
Raw  produce  not  manufactured,             ...        1,959,000 


"Whole  am't  of  products  common  to  the  North  and  South,  107,551,397 
Articles  the  exclusive  products  of  the  South,     -  -     111,277,220 

•  .  

$218,828,617 

"Whole  amount  of  exports  for  year  to  30th  June,  1854,       252,047,000 


Exports  the  exclusive  products  of  the  Xorth,  -  $33,218,383 
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